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1. Never... (His first Spud) “For three years, I’ve fought Sa 
off trying these menthol-cooled things; but you people rave so 
about your old Spuds! . . . I will admit they’re cool.” 
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2. Maybe ... (His fifth Spud) “Say, that 
menthol sensation has all but disappeared. I’m 


getting a fine tobacco taste now. Maybe I was 
just playing the old fogy,in holding off on Spuds.” 
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3. Always ... (His fifth pack) “‘“Now I see why they call it the rest 


mouth-happiness. Never knew I could smoke so much, and so aed 
long .. .and still keep that clean, moist-cool feeling in my mouth.” } compare 
The Axton-Fisher Tobacco Company, Inc., Louisville, Kentucky. 
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MENTHOL-COOLED CIGARETTES - 20 FOR 20c 


(25¢ IN CANADA) 
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at All Three!” 


‘I'm glad we Looked ¢ _% 









A CERTIFIED INTERVIEW 
WITH EDWARD TRUMBULL 
(ARTIST) 166 EAST 38th 
STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
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..-. seemed to be a sporting 
proposition... so we looked at the other two low-priced cars.” 


irsasix * 
WITH FLOATING 


“My wife just couldn’t keep from getting behind the wheel. 
We agreed that Floating Power surely is smooth!” 
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“Then we saw the Plymouth. As an artist, the first thing 
that struck me, naturally, was its beautiful design.” 








“Every time we go out, we like it better and better. It’s a 
thrill to drive it! Yes, sir, I’m glad we looked at All Three.” 


“If you ask me, Plymouth is America’s next Number One Car” 


om to any Plymouth owner! Ask him why he bought 
his car, and how he likes it! You'll find the same 
enthusiasm everywhere you go. The same honest con- 
viction that Plymouth offers most for the money. 

Edward Trumbull’s case is typical of thousands. Like 
the rest of us, he wanted to be sure of getting his 
money’s worth. That’s why “Look at All Three” ap- 
pealed to him. It sounded fair. So he looked, studied, 
compared ... then bought a Plymouth. 

When people buy a car as carefully as Edward Trumbull 
did, and keep on raving about it, it means something. 


PLYMOUTH SIX ‘495 


Word-of-mouth is the strongest kind of advertising. 
Happy owners are a car’s best salesmen. And Plymouth 
owners are happy! Lots of them are saying—‘Plymouth 
is America’s Next Number One Car!” 

Talk to them about Plymouth’s Floating Power engine 
mountings ... Hydraulic Brakes... 70 h.p. engine... 
safety-steel body ... Then ask for a Floating Power ride! 


NEW PRICES — 4-DOOR SEDAN NOW $90 LESS 


4-door Sedan $545, Convertible Coupe $565, Rumble Seat 
Coupe $525, Business Coupe $495, prices f. o. b. factory. Con- 
venientterms. Low delivered prices. Optional,automatic clutch $8. 


AND UP F.O.B. FACTORY « SOLD BY 7,232 


DESOTO, DODGE & CHRYSLER DEALERS 
































SHE: Oh, Dad! I’m so 
glad you decided to buy another 


Dodge. i'm afraid we could never 
be satisfied with any other car! 








HE: You're right, Honey. 


| know | can always depend on Dodge 
—and wait till | tell you how 
little | paid for this 
New Dodge “8”! 
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‘ve been driving Dodge cars 














for 15 years... 


and this new ‘81s the greatest Dodge ever built!” 


Whar a reception this new Dodge “8” is getting! 
But there’s nothing strange about that, once you've 
seen this great car, once you've driven it. It’s a big car 

122-inch wheelbase. And think of the power in 
its 100-horsepower engine! It is up-to-the-minute in 
beauty and style... and a revelation in riding comfort! 


Floating Power engine mountings give it complete 
smoothness. A new feature—“‘inertia ride control’ — 
automatically adjusts the shock-absorbers to all types 


of road conditions. Oilite springs with metal covers 
are squeak-proof. Even the noise in shifting has been 
eliminated! The gears in the new Dodge “8” are quiet 
in every speed—including reverse. 

All the speed you want—and more. And at any 
pace, driving is easy . . . effortless. Starting is amaz- 
ingly simple. You turn on the ignition, step on the 
accelerator, and your engine is running. That’s all! 
And a thermostatic idle-control keeps the engine run- 
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Dodge ‘’8”: Coupe with Rumble Seat $1115, 
Sedan $1145, Five-Passenger Coupe $1145, 
Convertible Coupe $1185, Convertible 
Sedan $1395— Dodge “6”: $595 to $695 
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ning when cold. There’s no stalling after you've started. 


Every safety feature is built-in—at the factory—to 
protect you and your family. Mono-piece steel body. 
Hydraulic brakes, with Centrifuse drums. Double- 
drop, X bridge-type frame. Low, safe center of gravity. 
Duplate Safety Plate glass windshield. 

There’s a Dodge dealer not far from you. Go to 


his showroom. See this new Dodge “8’’. Drive it. 
See how much it gives you in comfort, performance, 


vw DODGE 8 


hu Abyistocwal froue bumper Zo bumper 





(All Prices, F. O. B. Factory, Detroit.) 


easy driving, beauty! And see how little it costs! 

And. be sure to look at the big new Dodge Six— 
the car that’s such a sensation among millions of 
thrift-conscious Americans! It has all the features that 
have made the name Dodge synonymous with de- 
pendability for nearly twenty years—and yet it costs 
just a few dollars more than the lowest priced cars. 
With both a Six and an Eight, Dodge offers a com- 
plete line of cars at a wide range of prices. 


WITH 





FLOATING POWER 
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S| X 
WAYS 


TO BE 
COMFORTABLE 


Look at this! Six 
separate posi- 
tions, all in one 
clever pillow. 
You'll revel in 
its comfort for 
your hours of leisure, if any. And you'll 





wonder why 
some smart 
person never 
thought of this 
before. @ A Six- 
Way Pillow* in- 


vites you to stay home nights. It keeps 








roaming hus- 
bands and rest- 
less young folks 
close to the fire- 


side. Luxurious 





comfort forread- | 
ing or eating in bed. And a wonderful 

gift for invalids, 
either at home 
or in the hospi- 
tal. e Beautiful 


colors and fab- 





rics for every 


room in the house. Kapok filling 1s 
seductively soft, 

but supports 
back and shoul- 
ders firmly. 


Drawstring thru 





center adjusts it 
to desired softness .or firmness. At 
more than 500 | 
leading stores. 
Barcalo Manu- 
facturing Com- 
pany, Buffalo, 


New York. 





SIX-WAY PILLOW 


FILLED WITH COMFORT* 


*U.5S. Pat. No. 1390358 *Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
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“Rue” v. “Rose” 
Sirs: 

In our high school there seems to be a wide 
discrepancy in the pronunciation of the President- 
elect's name. Some teachers insist on the first 
syllable pronounced like “goose” or “‘rue,’’ 
while others uphold the sound of “‘rose.”’ I would 
appreciate the correct pronunciation from you. 

HELENE M. SHINCEL 

New Haven, Conn. 

The first syllable of the President-elect’s 
two-and-a-half-syllable name is pronounced 
exactly like “rose” (Time, July 25). 
Hereafter Trme will not publish this in- 
formation more often than once a year.— 


Ep. 
Word 


Sirs: 
Since it is to make the wheels go ’round why 
isn’t tic-tocracy a TIMELY word? 
HELEN M. SuPERNAW 








Madison, Wis. 





= 
Scallion 
Sirs: 

A scallion for such loose reporting as con- 
tained in your Jan. 16 issue, covering the open- 
Surely there 
must be some mistake. 

How can you belittle such a worthy undertak- 
ing? 

K. L. SNEDECOR 

Sun Advertising Co. 

Toledo, Ohio 


TIME regrets its too-brief mention of 


Toledo in connection with Worcester’s new 


Art Museum. At the next news-worthy 
occasion, Time will adequately report on 
Toledo’s beautiful and greatly enlarged 
Museum with its advanced system of light- 
ing and storage.—Eb. 
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Smith Attitude 


| Sirs: 


In your Jan. 16 edition of Time, on p. 10 
state that the Smith girls—quite out of 
keeping with the general feeling of sorrow for 
the death of the late Mr. Coolidge—were attend- 
on the night of his death, while 
rest of Northampton was in deep mourn- 
ing. We regret your attitude in speaking of 
the Smith girls as being capable of disregarding 
completely the death of such an honored man. 
. College did not officially open until the 
next day, Friday, Jan. 6, and practically none 
of the student body had yet returned from vaca- 
tion. We wish you to realize that we, too, are 
lamenting the death of Mr. Coolidge, as well as 
the rest of the world 
BEATRICE CHESTERMAN 
SUZANNE SIBLEY 
Northampton, Mass 


a a 
Craftsman 
Sirs: 

To the unknown, unsung master craftsman 
who fashioned Trme’s account of the death of 
Calvin Coolidge (Time, Jan. 16): a bouquet of 


reportorial description 
(to all newspapermen ) 


orchids for a piece of 

worthy of the late great 

Frank Ward O'Malley 
EARL CLARK 


Columbus, Ohio 
Sirs: 

lime’s account of the death and funeral of 
Calvin Coolidge was a masterpiece of reporto- 
rial English—clear, trenchant and accurate, 

It is good work like this which continues to 


add to your growing circle of news-hungry read- 
ers. 
ROBERT CLARKE JR. 


Sewickley, Pa. 
Sirs: 

; Your human treatment of the scenes in 
New England and in Washington brought forth 
at least one heretofore unconscious tribute from 


one considerably opposed to many principles ¢ 
the former President. ; 
DILLARD GRISWOLD J, 

Atlanta, Ga. 


Sirs: 
... It is one of the most superb bits , 
journalism I have ever encountered. 
Long, prosperous life to Time. 
ANDREW McWuinpy 
Westfield, N. J. 
Sirs: 
oo 6 Mt 1S. a Classic. 
DorotHy SAMER 
Chicago, Ill. 


Sirs: 
. . . I want to nominate for a Pulitzer prix 
Joun G. Browy 
Helena, Mont. 


Sirs: 

... “Death of Coolidge” is the finest thing 
of the kind I have ever read. I found it digni- 
fied, sympathetic and very 
all mawkish or sentimental. . . . 

Mitprep B. Aten 

Orange, N. J. 


Sirs: 


. . 


. . . Especially I admire that closing sentence 
“That night snow fell blotting out all trace oj 
the new grave.” 

Mrs. MAurice Evenson 

Hiland, Wy. 


° 








KELLoGG BouLeEvarD! 


Sirs: 

. ..- TIME, retailing religiously the refuse-to- 
bear arms predicament of Rev. T. F. Rutledg 
Beale, who self-defended himself in court o 
the grounds that the Kellogg-Briand treaty pr 
cluded future war, indifferently stated that a 
Secretary of State Frank B. Kellogg was a citi- 
zen of Minneapolis. 

This indifference is an insult. 

Kellogg is a resident of St. Paul. 
he dwells in a spacious, squatty, fenced-ir 
brownstone mansion, diademing St. Paul’s e 
clusive Crocus Hill. From his attic window } 
can see, two miles across a low-lying platea 
the majestic bluffs of the Mississippi River 
where this gay young stream flirts sharply aroun 
a bend to escape from Minneapolis sewage. 

Furthermore, St. Paul has just capped a $15 
000,000 improvement program (modernistic ne 
courthouse with debatable Scandinavian ar 


When home 


baby—3r stories—skyscraper in the First No 
tional Bank, municipal auditorium with skat- 
ing rink for two professional hockey teams 


Mayo-opened Bethesda Hospital, useful Mill 
Hospital Nurses’ Home, etc.) by gloriously r 
christening its expensively-widened, once ding 
Third Street KELLOGG BOULEVARD! 
The attempt of Minneapolis to capture fame 
the Kellogg hometown is perfectly comprehen: 
ble to one who daily witnesses the editor 
rapaciousness of the coarser of the Twin Cities 


Justus J. SCHIFFERES 
St. Paul, Minn. 


Sirs: 

Thursday evening, discussing Tim! 
miring subscriber, handed kudos to alert editor 
staff on unfailing accuracy. Friday mort 
studying current issue, faith shattered to ré 
Time that ex-Secretary Kellogg resides in M 
neapolis. To you, boos, jeers and cat-calls | 
behalf of St. Paul citizens weary of credll 
grabbing Minneapolis, claiming St. Paul’s gr 
as its own, referring to Kellogg, Attorney et 
eral Mitchell, Supreme Court Justice Pier 
Butler as “Twin Cities residents” when referti! 
to these St. Paul citizens in their public prints 


with 


St. Paul, Irish, German, resents bombast ¢ 
Minneapolis, Swedish: result, cat-&-dog 
bles beyond count. To restore faith in Ti 
move Kellogg back to east side of Mississ'p! 
rescue proud Peace-Pact spirit from uneas 
wanderings among flour mill tycoons. 

Donatp G. Cooley 








St. Paul, Minn. 
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TIME 


the Terraplane Eight 


THE ONLY CAR THAT WILL 
With considerably more room in- 
side than any other car in the low- 
price field, with perfect closed-car 
ventilation, deep-cushioned comfort 
and almost magical ease of opera- 
tion, the new Terraplane Eight 
would be distinguished even without 
its performance superiority. 


But its performance is incompar- 
able. 


And this performance is the result 
ofa new method of car-building— 
Unit-construction — which, in the 
Opinion of automotive engineers, 
marks the furthest single advance in 
motor-car engineering since 1915. 


Unit-construction has now pro- 
duced a car which will out-climb 


OUT-PERFORM 


THE TERRAPLANE 
and out-accelerate, by a wide mar- 
gin, every other stock-car ever built 
—and the only car in the world that 
will out-perform the hitherto un- 
equalled Terraplane Six. 

Only Unit-construction permits 
the mounting of a great 94-horse- 
power engine in a car-unit so free 
from non-structural weight as to 
achieve an airplane ratio of approxi- 
mately 1 horsepower to each 29 
pounds, even in a full-sized sedan. 

No car built in the old-fashioned 
way can offer such a power-to- 
weight ratio. 

The use of air-wheels and thermo- 
static, double-acting shock absorb- 


SIX 


AND ‘‘BUILT BY HUDSON” 
ers, plus the lowest center of gravity, 
assures all the fine riding qualities 


of the heaviest car. 


The Terraplane Eight has an 
invincible ruggedness which has 
already been proved by hundreds 
of thousands of miles of driving. 


We and Hudson- Essex dealers 
everywhere invite you to drive a 
Terraplane Eight at your earliest 
convenience. Prices start at $645, 
f.o.b. Detroit, for the Coupe model. 


Hudson Moto: Car Company, Detroit, 
Mich. Hudson-Essex of Canada, Limited, 
Tilbury, Ontario. Also builders of the 
Hudson Super-Six and the Hudson Pace- 
maker Eights, Major and Standard Series. 


THE TERRAPLANE “8° not just a car, but a thrilling experience 
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LLL LL, 


* That we choose a reliable manufac- 


turer is self-evident. Their facilities for re- 
search and testing assure that their lamps 
are standard, uniform, efficient and 
embody the latest advances in the art.’’ 





WESTERN ELECTRIC has this 
to say about the lamps it uses 


‘“‘The exacting precision required in making telephone 
apparatus is reflected in our factory lighting specifica- 
tions which assure abundant light at the working plane 
... bench height. Too, we must assure ourselves that 
the lamp sizes specified will deliver their rating of light 
for the watts consumed. Any other course soon would 
be indicated in the maintenance cost of our lighting 
systems which illuminate many acres of floor space. 


‘“‘The only practical way we have found to obtain the 
required light efficiently is to use the same care in speci- 
fying a lamp as is used in selecting steel, cement or brick. 
* That we choose a reliable manufacturer is self-evident. 
Their facilities for research and testing assure that their 
lamps are standard, uniform, efficient and embody the 
latest advances in the art.’’ 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 
MAZDA LAMPS 








Sirs: : 
. His address is No. 633 Fairmount Aye. 
ST. PAUL, Minnesota. 


KENNETH S. GERARD 
St. Paul, Minn. 


Sirs: 
lime, which I have read for many years, will 
in the interest of accuracy for which it strives. 


be interested to know that Statesman Frank RB | 


Kellogg . . . has never resided in Minneapolis 


| but is, and for many years has been, an honored 








citizen of St. Paul, the capital of Minnesota. 
K. F. Dreuer 
First Trust Company of St. Paul 
St. Paul, Minn. 


Sirs: 

. - Knowing Time’s fondness for always 
being correct, allow me to inform you that Frank 
B. Kellogg is and has been for the past 4o years, 


a citizen of St. Paul. 
R. W. LINDEKE 
Vice President 
First National Bank of St. Paul* 
St. Paul, Minn. 


Sirs: 

In spite of the high esteem in which Tre js 
generally held, I find that its columns are not 
infallible... . 

WALTER RASMUSSEN 

St. Paul, Minn. 


Sirs: 

ene Please correct this mistake in an early 

issue. 
C. M. Watson 


St. Paul, Minn. 
Sirs: 
. . . How do these mistakes occur in your 
usually accurate publication? 
LEAVITT CORNING 
St. Paul, Minn. 


Sirs: 

As Secretary of our local Lions Club and with 
the kindest feeling toward your publication I am 
called upon to correct your files on the home 
address of our world renowned citizen, Frank 
Billings Kellogg. ... 

HERBERT F’. CHASE 

St. Paul, Minn. 

Sirs: 

. . . Since the policy of your magazine is to 
correct all errors publicly, we would appreciate 
your doing so in this instance as Mr. Kellogg 
has been a citizen of St. Paul practically all his 
life and resides at No. 633 Fairmount Ave., St. 
Paul, and is the senior partner of Kellogg, Mor- 
gan, Chase, Carter, and Headley. 

We will thank you to make this correction. 

HERBERT O. DEFIEL 
Secretary 
The Midway Club 
St. Paul, Minn. 


Sirs: 
. . « Reference is made on p. 30 to Statesman 
Kellogg as being a citizen of Minneapolis. 
This, we realize, is of course an unintentional 
error and, naturally, we would appreciate it il 
in your next issue it will be possible in some wa} 
to mention the fact that through inadvertence 
Mr. Kellogg’s address was given as Minneapolis 
and that it should have been St. Paul 
A. E. EGGERT 
Public Affairs Secretary 
St. Paul Association of Commerce 
St. Paul, Minn. 


Sirs: 

... For your information be advised of t! 
following facts: 

Kellogg, Frank Billings, was born in Pots- 
dam, N. Y. Dec. 22, 1856. His family latet 
moved to Rochester, Minn. (the home of the 
Mayo Brothers) and very early in his career al 
the bar, Mr. Kellogg moved to the city of St 
Paul, Minn., where he has resided (with official 
exceptions) ever since. ... 

WarreEN E. BuRGER 
Boyesen, Otis & Faricy 

Attorneys at Law 

St. Paul, Minn. 


*On letterhead of this bank, Frank B. Kel- 
logg is listed as “advisory vice president.”—Eb. 
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GREATLY REDUCED PRICES 





@ From Chevrolet . . . world’s 
largest builder of automotive trans- 
portation . .. comes an improved line 
of six-cylinder trucks. Stronger. 
More durable. Even more eco- 
nomical than ever. And selling at 
new reduced prices as low as $440. 


These reductions apply on every one 
of the 28 body-types, and place 
Chevrolet trucks in the most attrac- 
tive price-position in their history. 
The 114-ton 157-inch stake truck 
now sells for $70 less than last year. 
The 114-ton panel for $40 less. The 
half-ton panel for $20 less. Compare 
these prices, then compare what 
you get for these prices—and you 
won’t be satisfied to accept any other 
low-priced truck but a Chevrolet 
for 1933. 


The new truck engine is basically the 
Same reliable power plant of last 


AMERICA’S MOST ECONOMICAL FARM TRUCKS 
















REDUCTIONS 
AS MUCH AS 


*70 
Half-Ton Pick-Up °440 
Sedan Delivery . °545 
Hali-Ton Panel . °5.3O 
131” Stake... *655 
157" Stake... *L15 


All prices f. o. b. Flint, Michi- 
gan. Special equipment extra. 
Low delivered prices and easy 
GMAC terms. 
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A GENERAL MOTORS VALUE 


year— made even smoother, more 
powerful and more economical 
by the addition of many new im- 
provements and refinements. The 
new rear axle is bigger, heavier and 
more rugged. In addition, Chevrolet 
offers more than a hundred other new 
factors of ruggedness, endurance, 
and economy throughout the chassis. 
And the appearance of the truck has 
been smartly enhanced by the adop- 
tion of a new radiator, new head- 
lamps, new fenders and, on many 
models, new body-lines! 


When a truck as good as the Chev- 
rolet was last year, offers all these 
added improvements, plus greatly 
reduced prices, there’s no question as 
to who builds the best truck value for 
1933! Again this year, it’s Chevrolet 
—for lowest transportation costs. 


CHEVROLET MOTOR CO., DETROIT, MICH. 
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Interesting news about COPPER and BRASS 





EVERY TIME 
IT RAINS... 


500 million dollars worth of 
material is one step nearer 
destruction from rust. 


That’s what it costs America every year 
to replace materials rusted away. Resmem- 
ber: Copper and brass can’t rust! 





X MARKS THE SPOTS where rust 


may enter your home and attack your 
pocket-book. Unless you’ve used cop- 
per, brass or bronze at those spots. 
X= gutters, downspouts or leaders, 
flashings, screens, weather stripping, 
builders’ hardware, plumbing. 





THE BOLT 


EVERY TIME IT RAINS IN 
HAWAII...1T RAINS! The off- 
cial gauge shown above measures 
450 inches of rain every year. What 
do you suppose it’s made of ? 


tected structures 


to 20 millions annually. 











(actual 
photograph!) struck the 
great Terminal Tower, 
in the heart of Cleveland. 
But copper lightning 
rods protected both 
tower and city... Light 

ning damage to unpro- 








FOR WANT OF A 

NAIL, the shingle was lost. 
For want of a shingle — well, 
see tor yourself what happens 
every time it rains. Copper 
roofing nails can’t rot away! 





THEY WERE LOVELY 


. ..so the owner thought—/<vo 


ears ago. Now, every time it 
> 


rains he wishes he’d asked 
**Are they solid bass?’’. . 
But the door set (right) won’t 


peel or streak. It’s solid brass. 





FIVE THOUSAND YEARS 
AGO people used copper. To- 
day copper gives a modern dec- 
orative note to this striking 
California home. That wainscot 
at the base, 8 feet high, is cop- 
per. So is the roof. 


EVERY TIME IT 
RAINS... mil- 


lions of little Niagaras pour 


out of rusting gutters and down- 
spouts all over America. But 
not when they’re copper! Or 
lead-coated copper (at right). 


COPPER & BRASS 
RESEARCH ASSOCIATION 
25 Broadway, New York City 





—_——— 
Sirs: N 
, } 
As an old subscriber, a regular reader, a a 


one who loves to quote Time for its accura 
and pertinent facts, I would like to call yoy 
attention to where you erred in your Jan, 16 j 
sue, p. 29. . 
S. A. Spaety 
St. Paul, Minn. : | 
The story began on p. 29 but caused 
sensation only on p. 30.—Eb. 





Sirs: 

: Your terming Mr. Kellogg a citizen 
Minneapolis will result in a protest from § 
Paulites who, it seems, must ever protect thei 
city from encroachments of their neighbors ac: 


the river. 
C E. KernKamp 
Owatonna, Minn. 


Sirs: 
... St. Paul, though a “Twin” city, noneth 
less has its own pride, is proud of St. Pauli 
Kellogg, of his home in the heart of St. Paul 
residential hill district, port of call of, amon 
others, the late Vresident Coolidge and th 
Crown Prince and Princess of Sweden, and th 
name of St. Paul’s latest city development 
“Kellogg Mall.” 
St. Paulites Lours W. GoopkINnp 
ALBERT W, LINDEKE 
FREDERICK M, STARK 
Tuomas C. SAVAGE 
McNEIE S. STRINGER Jr. | 
Joun H. RIcHARDSON 
I. CoLE OFHLER 
BLAKE SHEPARD . 
Grorce G. Marrs 

Yale Station 

New Haven, Conn 


Sirs: 

. Ordinarily we are no longer excited | 
over such errors, but when such a magazine « | 
Time errs about such a man as Kellogg, I f 


| one sit up and speak. 


No doubt the other letters you will receive or 
this subject will together form a sufficient 1 
buke and reminder for times to come. 

C. H. BIicELow Jr 

St. Paul, Minn. 

Subscriber Bigelow’s prognosticatioi 
proved to be correct. The rebuke will b 
enough for at least 131 T1rmes to com 
Basis of calculation: It has been some tw 
years since Time placed a Los Angeles 
event in Hollywood. 


Did Time never hear of the rivalry b 
tween the two members of the Twin Cities? Ta 
heed hereafter! 

How many loyal St. Paulites have uttered pr 
test at this error? 
JouHn A. BURBANK 
St. Paul, Minn. 


Up to the time of going to press, 71.— 
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5 yp — PeCEMBER. 1931s Within th> some walls, the bank is invitingly spacious and the banking facilities 
. are more than doudied by the efficiently planned alteration. Architects Halsey, McCormack & Helmer 
—— designed and supervised the remodeling. 
® A down-at-heel exterior, crumbling walls, rococo trim- valuable space? Is the building inefficient for its purpose, 
mings, are by no means the only signs of an outmoded inadequate in its equipment? Unattractive to the tenant 
buiiding. Look inside your business building: that’s where and visitor? The trained architect can help you. His 
. ¢ you work and receive customers. Look inside your home: years of education and experience are at your disposal, 
autor 9 ° P ‘ ° jn ae . " 
rN that’s where you live and receive guests. Look inside your — to make your building up-to-date, safe, attractive, eco- 
nde , apartment house: that’s what prospective tenants ex- nomical to maintain. 
— amine most closely. @ If you have a building or remodeling problem eall in 
caret | ® Are your rooms poorly arranged? Are you wasting the architect at once—while building costs are low. 
content 
w Yor @ The Architectural Forum is publishing these advertisements in the interests of America’s trained architects. For 40 years 
, ». af The Architectural Forum has been serving architects. And architects have shown their appreciation. For many 
ly $5.! every survey, no matter how conducted or by whom, has shown The Architectural Forum first choice magazine of le 
hit , architects. In the January issue, a Remodeling Reference Number, the architectural profession will find the above in 
ner more detail, and scores of other expert modernizing jobs culled from the recent records of architects all over the country. 
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1933 CHRYSLER SIX SEDAN, $845 (Special equipment extra) 


=~ 


a 


You tt be happier with a Chrysler.” 


First Chrysler said it. Then Chrysler 


owners told their friends. 


Now, for 1933, Chrysler engineers sur- 
pass themselves . . . that the phrase 
. . and that 


more people in these thrifty times may 


may continue to be true . 


enjoy the satisfaction of the difference 


in Chrysler performance. 


For the new Chryslers are different 
from the pack as Chryslers always have 
been different. 

While motor car design has been busy 


catching up to Chrysler, Chrysler has 
gone still further ahead. 


So, no matter how much you have 
thrilled to Chrysler action in the past, 


SIX 


IMPERIAL 


NEW 
a tes 
TWO GREAT NEW 
BEAUTY AND ACTION 





TIME 


a te 


EIGHTS 


BRILLIANT 


. - . 


you must drive the 1933 Chryslers to 
know motoring’s newest zest. 

No matter how much you have ad- 
mired Chrysler style, Chrysler’s low- 
swung rakishness, Chrysler’s luxury, 
you must see the 1933 Chrysiers to 


know the newest word in smartness. 


Sense the latest development of inde- 
scribable smoothness in patented 
Floating Power. Feel the electrifying 
sensation of Chrysler’s new All-Silent 
transmission ... quiet in all speeds, 
forward and reverse. See how Chrysler 
Oilite springs cradle your ride. Learn 
why they never squeak, never need 
lubrication. 

Learn about Chrysler’s new alloy that 
makes valve seats immune to speed 


and heat . . . greatly reducing valve 


SMART, LUXURIOUS NEW 


ACHIEVEMENTS 


January 30, 1933 


Now more than ever... you'll be happier with a 


CHRYSLER 





5) DYNAMIC NEW CHRYSLERS FOR 1933 .... A SPARKLING 


ROYAL EIGHT 


MASTERPIECES OF 


IN VALUE 


grinding .. . increasing performance 
by scientifically sealing gas under 
compression. 

See how the new all-steel bodies and 
Girder-Truss type frames keep you 
steady at speeds beyond yesterday's 
dreams. How the unequalled Chrysler 
Hydraulic Brakes ease you to the gen- 


tlest of stops. 


The minute you see and drive the new 

Chryslers, you'll know beyond a shad- 

ow of doubt... Now, more than ever 

.»+ You'll be happier with a Chrysler!” 
* * * 


1933 Chrysler Six; 83 horsepower, 117-inch wheelbase, 
six body types, $795 to $1055. 1933 Royal Eight; 90 
horsepower, 120-inch wheelbase, five body types, $945 
to $1195. 1933 Imperial Eight; 108 horsepower, 126- 
inch wheelbase, five body types, $1355 to $1595. 1933 
Custom Imperial; 135 horsepower, 146-inch wheelbase, 
six body types, $2895 to $3595. All prices f. o. b. factory. 
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THE PRESIDENCY 


Red Room Results 

The British Government has asked for 
a discussion of the debts. The incoming 
administration will be glad to receive their 
representative early in March for this pur- 
pose. It is, of course, necessary to discuss 
at the same time the world economic prob- 
lems in which the U. S. and Great Britain 
are mutually interested, and therefore 
that representatives should also be sent to 
discuss ways and means for.improving the 
world situation. It was settled that these 
arrangements will be taken up by the 
Secretary of State with the British Govern- 
ment. 

Thus last week did President Hoover 
and President-elect Roosevelt summarize 
the results of their second White House 
conference on War Debts. Their Novem- 
ber meeting had ended in deadlock which 
their December exchange of public tele- 
grams had not broken. Secretary of State 
Stimson’s diplomacy was credited with 
bringing them together on an agreement 
which seemed to mean more on paper than 
in practice. The outgoing President had 
won his point: a start would be made at 
once toward debt settlement, even if it 
were nothing more than an invitation to 
Britain to confer after March 4. The in- 
coming President had won his point: there 
would be no debt conference binding on 
his administration until after he got into 
the White House. 

The Roosevelt party entered the White 
House at 11 a. m. with almost embarrass- 
ing promptness. It just missed colliding 
in the hallway with President Hoover and 
his aides as they hustled to the Red Room 
to receive their callers. Beneath a fine 
Federalist cut-glass chandelier President 
Hoover sat down on a plum-colored velvet 
couch. Mr. Roosevelt was nodded into a 
seat beside him. Secretaries Stimson and 
Mills, Democrat Norman Hezekiah Davis 
and Professor Raymond Moley distributed 
themselves nearby. Mr. Hoover, as usual, 
took a cigar. Mr. Roosevelt, as usual, 
took a cigaret. 

The meeting disbanded at 12:35. Off 
went Professor Moley of the Roosevelt 
“brain trust” to assemble preliminary data 
in the State and Treasury Departments 
for his chief. Secretary Stimson vanished 
to summon Sir Ronald Lindsay, the Brit- 
ish Ambassador, tell him what had hap- 
pened. On the train taking him South, the 
President-elect reflected with satisfaction 
on the Red Room conference. It was not 
up to him and his incoming Congress to 
see that. in the event the British burden 
ol $4.398,000,000 indebtedness is eased, the 
U. S. would receive some compensating 
advantages, Possible bargains which he 


may drive in return for downward debt 
revision: lower tariff on U. S. exports to 
the British Empire; stipulation that Brit- 
ain return to the gold standard. 

In London the news was hailed as “best 
of the week.’ There was talk of Prime 
Minister Ramsay MacDonald heading the 
British mission, which was calculated to 
arrive ‘March 5,” in ample time to do any 
settling that might be agreed upon before 
June 15, next payment date. 

“A matter of very great and heartening 
significance,” declared Senator Borah, 
Foreign Relations Committee chairman. 
@ Last week Chairman Everett Sanders 
of the Republican National Committee, 
onetime Coolidge secretary, called on the 
President to spike reports that he was 
going to resign. 

q@ Tireman Harvey Firestone arrived to 
announce that trade would be improved 
“by putting the Golden Rule into effect 
in business dealings.” 

@ The President appointed Henry Frank 
Holthusen, onetime Latvian and Estonian 
consul in the U. S., an accomplished ama- 
teur magician, to be U. S. Minister to 
Czechoslovakia. The nomination § was 
purely honorary, because the Senate is 
confirming no Hoover appointments. 

@ Mayor Munroe Stiner of Larchmont, 
N. Y. (pop. 5,282) called to philosophize : 
“This is a bad year for Mayors, Mr. 
President.” 


es 


“Tt’s Candy” 

Last week President-elect Roosevelt 
was back at his home-away-from-home, 
Warm Springs, Ga. There he was to pick 
his Cabinet before going off on Vincent 
Astor’s Nourmahal for a fishing trip in 
Florida waters. The shank of February 
was to be spent either at Hyde Park or 
in the Capital itself at the Townsend home 
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on Massachusetts Avenue. After that—the 
Inaugufal, plans for which had grown so 
lavish last week that it was going to take 
General Pershing to lead the parade. 

The President-elect’s arrival at Warm 
Springs climaxed an arduous and eventful 
week In Manhattan he had watched 
Socialite Artist Natalie Van Vleck, who 
went to work in a chauffeured Rolls- 
Royce, dab the finishing touches to his 
portrait. By going 16 hours at a stretch, 
he had kept as many appointments as 50 
per day. He had found time to address 
retiring President Abbott Lawrence Lowell 
and “the Harvard family” at the Univer- 
sity’s club. He had endorsed the back-to- 
the-farm movement and Secretary of State 
Stimson’s reiterated Far Eastern policy of 
non-recognition of governments estab- 
lished by force. Then President-elect 
Roosevelt made a final trip to his dentist, 
found his favorite fishing rod and was 
bidden Godspeed at Jersey City’s Com- 
munipaw Terminal by Mayor Frank 
Hague as he left for Washington and his 
second knee-to-knee conference with Pres- 
ident Hoover. 

Over the luncheon dishes in his private 
car, Mr. Roosevelt conferred with four 
advisers: Norman Hezekiah Davis, who, 
some think, will be the next Secretary of 
State, and others, the next Ambassador to 
the Court of St. James’s; American Car & 
Foundry’s William Hartman Woodin 
whom some dopesters put into the Treas- 
ury; the “brain trust,” Professors Moley 
& Tugwell. Also aboard was Rear Admiral 
Cary Travers Grayson, who took Pres- 
ident Wilson’s stomach pump away and 
made him exercise, to discuss the inaugu- 
ration plans. 

In a White House Pierce-Arrow, the 
President-elect was whisked to Washing- 
ton’s Mayflower Hotel where he was shot 
up the back elevator and helped along 
velvet-roped corridors to Room _ 776. 
First off, Secretary Stimson, who had 
arranged the White House meeting at 
Hyde Park week before, was ushered in 
to tea. He stayed 70 minutes, emerged 
ironically to tell reporters that among 
things he and Mr. Roosevelt did not dis- 
cuss were Prohibition and the Domestic 
Allotment plan. 

Then the visiting began in earnest. 
Western legislators arrived to plead re- 
monetization of silver. An Ohio delegation 
came to get a Cabinet job. Republicans 
packed the Roosevelt levee as well as 
Democrats. Oregon’s McNary came be- 
cause he is chairman of the Senate’s 
Agricultural Committee. He heard Mr 
Roosevelt’s wish that the Domestic 
Allotment plan be limited to wheat, cotton, 
hogs and tobacco, that it be enacted by 
this session in time to be effective for the 
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National Affairs— (Continued) | 
1933 crops. Cultured Senator Bronson ‘Huey, you're going to do just as I tell routine of conferences and treatments. | 


Cutting of New Mexico came because he 
was a boyhood friend. Hiram Johnson 
was there out of Republican cussedness. 
The Press was smiled off with the com- 
ment that its questions were “very intel- 
ligent and very embarrassing.” At this 
point occurred the journalistic event of 
the day. 

Down the hall stomped flushed, trucu- 
lent Senator Huey Pierce (“Kingfish”) 





Keystone 


“THE KINGFISH” 
“He’s the same old Frank. . 


and a yard wide.” 


. all wool 


Long, fresh from a nine-day Senate fili- 
buster. “I’m going to talk turkey with 
Roosevelt,” he shouted at bystanding re- 
porters. “I am going to ask him, ‘did you 
mean it or didn’t you?’ Goddam it, there 
ain’t but one thing I’m afraid of—and 
that’s the people.” 

He marched up to the President-elect’s 
door, pounded on it. Nothing happened. 
To oblige cameramen, he repeated his im- 
pertinent performance. Half an hour after 
he was admitted he reappeared, a big smile 
on his face. He reported his interview 
thus: 

“He’s the same old Frank . . . just like 
he was before the election . . . all wool 
and a yard wide. . . . I come out of this 
room happy and satisfied. 


“T walked into the room and the first 
thing he said was, ‘Hello, Huey.’ I says 
to him, ‘This is the Kingfish,’ and then I 
said, ‘I want a post office.’ He said to me, 
‘I think you have a fair chance of getting 
one if you are right.’ Well, I’m always 
right. 

“Then I said, ‘I want an Ambassador- 
ship.” He asked me then, ‘How much 
money has your candidate got?’ I told 
him, ‘He hasn’t got any money; that’s the 
reason he wants a job,’ and he said, ‘Well, 
he can’t have it,’ and that is the reason 
he ain’t agoin’ to get it. 


“Crack down on me? He don’t want 
to crack down on me. I come out of this 
room happy and satisfied. He told me, 


you,’ and that is just what I’m agoin’ to 
do.” 

When patrician Senator Glass emerged 
from his Roosevelt conference he was 
asked if he and the President-elect had 
discussed the Long filibuster against the 
Glass banking bill. “I never discuss triv- 
jalities,” snapped the little Virginian. 
Most outsiders believed that Senator 
Glass had been offered the Secretaryship 
of the Treasury. 

At midnight Mr. Roosevelt wound up 
his conferring for the day. A model White 
House was on the table before him. He 
touched it, tasted his finger. “It’s candy,” 
grinned the President-elect. 

At 11 sharp next morning another Presi- 
dential car drove him to the White House 
(see p. 11). At 12:35 he returned to his 
hotel to talk with Senate Leader Robinson 
about speeding through the bankruptcy 
reform bill recommended by President 
Hoover for debtor relief. At 2:30 p. m., 
accompanied by a platoon of Congres- 
sional leaders from Tennessee and Ala- 
bama, Mr. Roosevelt used a special nickel- 
railed ramp to board the train that took 
him to Muscle Shoals. 

At Florence and Sheffield, Ala., he 
promised cheering hundreds full-time 
operation of the nearby government- 
owned power and nitrate plant virtually 
idle since construction. As he turned from 
surveying the $150,0,0,000 Wartime 
white concrete elephant, he put his hand 
on the shoulder of Nebraska’s insurgent 
Republican Senator Norris, who wants to 
see Muscle Shoals made a model for the 
federalization of electric power. “This 
should be a happy day for you, George,” 
said Mr. Roosevelt. 

Tears filled the eyes of the wrinkle- 
faced Nebraskan. “It is, Mr. President,” 
he replied, “I see my dreams come true.” 

Before making his last sleeper jump to 
Warm Springs, the President-elect stood 
on the portico of Alabama’s Capitol at 
Montgomery on the spot where Jefferson 
Davis took the oath of office as President 
of the C. S. of A. 

“My fra-ainds and neighbors,” Mr. 
Roosevelt began, his head wagging from 
side to side, “it is a great privilege to 
stand on this sacred spot. . . . I can re- 
member troubles in families caused by the 
[Civil] War. As some of you may re- 
member, one of the Roosevelts married a 
lady from Georgia.* I recall that two dis- 
tinguished gentlemen who served in the 
Confederate Navy visited New York and 
there were Rooscvelts who regarded these 
two distinguished officers as pirates. I am 
sure that my daughter, who is here with 
me, and the others of my families would 
laugh heartily at any such manifestation 
of feeling. . I am glad as one who is 
to occupy another White House that I had 
opportunity as I turned the corner to 
enter the Capitol to see the ‘White House’ 
of the Confederacy. . . .”+ 

Arrived at Warm Springs, the President- 
elect immediately took up the familiar 


*Theodore Roosevelt’s mother was Martha 
Bullock of Roswell, Ga. 

tThe Jefferson Davis “First White House” 
is across the street from Alabama’s Capitol. 


treatments and conferences. His smiling | 
good cheer never seemed greater and ij | 
the awful problems lying ahead troubled 
him at all, nobody was able to detect it. 


Mussolini’s Man 


For what may be his last time President 
Hoover last week went through the fa. 
miliar ritual of receiving a foreign ambas. 
sador extraordinary and _ plenipotentiary 
Into the White House Blue Room where 
he stood stiffly waiting there marched 
promptly at 2:15 p. m. the State De. 
partment’s Warren Delano Robbins and ; 
dark-skinned, bright-eyed little man in a | 
gold-embroidered green uniform. He wes | 
Augusto Rosso, Italy’s new Ambassador 
to the U. S. 

All three bowed. Declaimed Signor 
Rosso: “Both our countries are at pres- 
ent highly interested in helping to solve 
two outstanding international problems: 
disarmament and the world economic and 


financial reconstruction. We are fully 
aware of ... difficulties . . . but we firmly 
believe that . . . it will be possible to solve 


them in a satisfactory manner.” 

Then it was President Hoover’s turn 
to read a little speech prepared for him 
at the State Department: “The world is 
at present confronted with problems of 
great moment and difficulty. It should be, 
and is, the common purpose of all nations 
to solve those problems. . . . It will bea 
pleasure to continue happy relations ... 
through you with your government.” 

No stranger to the U. S. is Ambassador 











Ke ystone 


Aucusto Rosso 
“7 consider myself an old American.” 


Rosso. Arriving in Manhattan last fort- 
night, he began a voluble interview with: 
“I consider myself an old American. ...” 
His diplomatic service in Washington 
dates back to 1910. After the War, in 
which he served as a cavalry officer, he 
returned as counselor of embassy. In 
1925 he went home but popped over again 
in 1931 with Foreign Minister Dino 
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Grandi. Close to J] Duce, he represented 
his government more recently at Geneva. 

Unmarried, young-looking for his 48 
years, Augusto Rosso is called in Italy 
“the American Uncle,” not because he 
likes the U. S. (which he does) but be- 
cause he is rich. He smokes potent Tus- 
cano cigars, rides horseback with furi- 
ous abandon. Quick, dynamic, agreeable, 
he is expected quickly to become a potent 
force in the diplomatic corps at the Capital. 

Last’ week’s ceremony over, Ambassador 
Rosso hurried back to his luxurious 16th 
Street Embassy with its enclosed garden, 
fountain, cloister. There he got a warm 
greeting from his red & white cocker span- 
iel Tobias. Said he, explaining the dog’s 
name : “When he was a puppy, Tobias—like 
all cocker spaniels—leaped and played 
about me a great deal. One day I said to 
the frisky little dog, ‘You would try the 
patience of Tobias.’ I was thinking of Job 
—but the name stuck.” 


THE CONGRESS 
Work Done 


The Senate: 
@ Passed (66-to-26) over a veto a bill 
granting independence to the Philippine 
Islands (see col. 3). 
@ Read a motion by Arkansas’ Robinson 
to invoke cloture in debate on the Glass 
banking bill (see col. 2). 
@ Adopted (52-to-17) an amendment to 
the Glass banking bill limiting national 
branch banking to States which permit 
State branch banking. 
@ Heard Indiana’s Robinson call France 
“a thorough ingrate.” 
@ Passed a bill giving 350,000 bales of 
Farm Board cotton to the Red Cross. 
@ Passed without debate a_ resolution 
from the Foreign Relations Committee to 
give the President wider powers to em- 
bargo arms shipments. 
@ Adopted a resolution by Virginia’s 
Glass to extend the currency expansion 
provision of the Glass-Steagall law one 
year. 
@ Received from the Judiciary Commit- 
tee a bill to legalize the manufacture and 
sale of 3.05% beer & wine. 

The House: 
@ Debated appropriations bills. 
@ Tabled (342-to-11) a second resolu- 
tion by Pennsylvania’s McFadden to im- 
peach President Hoover. 
@ Adopted a resolution by Pennsylvania’s 
Cochran to void President Hoover’s 
eleven orders for Government consolida- 
tion, 
@ Passed a bill by Louisiana’s Wilson re- 
quiring Government departments to pur- 
chase only U. S.-made supplies; sent it to 
the Senate. 
@ Rejected a resolution by Oklahoma’s 
Johnson to amend the War Department 
supply bill so that no retired officer would 
be paid more than $2,400 per year. The 
amendment was aimed at General Persh- 
ing’s $21,500 retirement pay, General 
Harbord’s $6,000. 
€ Passed a bill introduced by West Vir- 
ginia’s Smith to sell the Navy’s arsenal 
at South Charleston, W. Va.; sent it to 
the Senate. 


Clark for Hawes 

Having seen his Philippine independence 
bill made law, Harry Bartow Hawes of 
Missouri last week announced his resigna- 
tion from the Senate effective Feb. 3. “It 
pleases me,” he wrote Governor Guy Bras- 
field Park, “and I am sure will meet with 
the approval of Missouri Democrats, to 
know that you will appoint to this vacancy 
that very able young statesman, Col. Ben- 
nett C. Clark, who has been selected as 
my successor. Some two years ago I de- 
cided to retire, but have awaited the elec- 
tion of a Democratic Governor to fill the 
vacancy by appointment.” 

Not only will Senator-elect Bennett 
Champ Clark, son of the late Great 
Speaker of the House, thus be afforded a 
brief preliminary period of Senatorial 
training, but his inclusion in the 72nd 
Congress will give him committee seniority 
over the 14 new Democratic Senators 
elected to the 73rd. 


20th Amendment 

On the same day last week the Legisla- 
tures of North Dakota and Tennessee rati- 
fied the 20th Amendment to the Consti- 
tution to eliminate “lame duck” sessions 
of Congress. They were the 32nd and 33rd 
States to do so. Next day Idaho and New 
Mexico fell into line. Then, over the 
weekend, began a race to see which State 
would be the 36th which would complete 
ratification. Favorite was Massachusetts, 
benefited by one hour in time. Georgia 
and Utah were champing at the bit. At 
this point a dark horse developed. In 
Jefferson City, Mo. members of the Gen- 
eral Assembly were secretly telephoned 
to be on hand at 10 o’clock, three hours 
before the Massachusetts chamber was to 
sit. In record time, one minute, the Mis- 
souri Legislators met and made the 2oth 
Amendment part of the Federal Constitu- 
tion. 


? - 


“Pitiable and Contemptible!”’ 


And on the ninth day Huey Pierce 
(“Kingfish”) Long, political god to the 
electorate of Louisiana, rested. His fili- 
buster against the Glass banking bill was 
over. 

The spectacle Senator Long had made 
of himself and the Senate stirred revulsion 
in and out of the Capitol. Many were the 
Democratic oaths sworn over the cloak- 
room cuspidors. Senator Tydings threat- 
ened to resign from the Senate and “let 
some one else from Maryland come here 
and look on if he wants to.” Arkansas’ 
Senator Robinson, Democratic Floor 
Leader, fairly boiled with indignation and 
disgust. Already the wily “Kingfish” had 
captured the allegiance of his junior col- 
league, Mrs. Hattie Caraway. Desperate, 
Senator Robinson moved for cloture, a 
rare parliamentary proceeding limiting de- 
bate to one hour per Senator. 

While a noisy crowd packed the galleries 
the cloture motion missed by one ballot 
(58-to-30) the necessary two-thirds ma- 
jority. The vote did not mean that Huey 
Long had 30 die-hard supporters on the 


floor but only that many a Senator is op- 
posed in principle to any form of gag. 

“The leadership on the other side of 
the chamber,” bitterly cried Leader Robin- 
son, “has contributed to this effort to 
make the Senate ridiculous in order to 
embarrass the incoming administration.” 

Senator Long—I cannot let the state- 
ment of the Senator from Arkansas go un- 
challenged. He is not speaking the senti- 
ments of the Democrats of the U. S. 

Senator Robinson—By what authority 
does the Senator from Louisiana assume 
that he is spokesman for the Democrats 
of the nation? 

Senator Long (wildly )—By the election 
returns! 

Senator Robinson (angrily)—...I 
still assert with all the power and emphasis 
at my command that it is the duty of the 
Senate of the U. S. to go forward and do 
business and not make a pitiable and con- 
temptible aspect of itself. 

Calm as a badger, up rose Idaho’s wrin- 
kled Borah, seldom the man to stop a good 
fight. He wanted to make way for an 
amendment to the Glass bill which would 
make it less obnoxious to the Long faction. 
He asked for unanimous consent to limit 
further debate on the bill in a proposal 
tantamount to cloture. “If we cannot 
secure agreement,” he added grimly, “I 
myself am going to make a speech.” He 
secured agreement. 

Out of the confusion, not quite sure 
whether he had won or lost, but pleasur- 
ably certain that he had been in the na- 
tion’s eye almost a solid fortnight, “King- 
fish’’ Long strutted over to the Mayflower 
Hotel to pound on Franklin Roosevelt’s 
door (see p. 11). 


TERRITORIES 
In Sight of Freedom 

No bells rang. 

In Manila a saleswoman in a white- 
faced department store said: “I think it 
is most foolish. The leaders should be 
spanked.” 

“We've spent somuch money getting it 
said a practical chauffeur, “we ought to 
accept. 

“It is unwise,” pontifically observed a 
hotel proprietor. “We Filipinos are not 
fit for it yet, having enough trouble as it 


is. 


“T can’t see that it affects me one way 
or another,” shrugged a waitress. 

Newshawks found Manuel Quezon, 
President of the Philippine Senate, sick 
abed with a hot compress about his small 
brown neck. The peppery little man 
hunched up out of his sheets to bark: “It 
is not an independence bill at all. It is a 
tariff bill directed against our products. 
It is an immigration bill directed against 
our labor.” 

Someone asked him what the Philippine 
reaction would be. “How can I tell?” 
complained the islands’ chief politico. “I 
have not been out of bed. But I know 
the reaction of the Legislature. If it were 
put up to them today the bill would be 
overwhelmingly rejected. Nevertheless I 
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am unwilling to do this. I want them to 
consult their constituencies and take the 
issues directly to the people. But if sym- 


pathizers continue making speeches and 


— 
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“EL PRESIDENTE” 
“T have not been out of bed but. ‘os 
campaigning for acceptance of the act 
members of the Legislature . may 


force a final decision.” 

Later in the morning the sole indication 
of national elation was a demonstration 
by the students of the University of the 
Philippines, indulging the Latin scholastic 
tradition to whoop one way or another at 
any political occurrence. 

Half way round the world in Washing- 
ton, Senator Harry Bartow Hawes, prime 
promoter of Philippine independence, sat 
at his flower-banked desk in the Senate 
Office Building and grinned victoriously. 
The Senate, following House action 
week before (TrmeE, Jan. 23), had over- 
ridden (66-to-26) a thumping Presidential 
veto on H. R. 7233, to free the Philippine 
Islands. 

To gain the independence now definitely 
in sight the Philippine Legislature must, 
within the next year, call a convention to 
frame a republican constitution. If this 
document is satisfactory to the U. S. Presi- 
dent, Filipinos will vote it up or down. If 
they accept, a ten-year probationary period 
under an intermediate government follows, 
during which U. S. tariff and immigration 
walls gradually rise against Philippine 
products and people. On the tenth July 
4, the Stars-&-Stripes come down all over 
the islands except over U. S. naval stations 
and military reservations. Meantime, the 
U. S.—which freely admitted after the 
London Naval Conference that the islands 
would be difficult to defend against inva- 
sion—will theoretically have induced other 
Powers to join in guaranteeing Philippine 
neutrality. 

The Senate’s action was a shock to 
Manuel Quezon and many of his Nacion- 
alista (majority) party. When Woodrow 
Wilson was his good friend, “The Patrick 
Henry of the Philippines” had his best 


TIME 


chance of wrenching his land uncondition- 
ally free. In ’99 and after, he had shed 
blood for independence. Now, smoking 
cigarets by the chain system, he found 
independence under the terms set by Con- 
gress “unjust and absurd.” But with 
racial shrewdness (he is quarter-Spanish ) 
he decided to hold his fire until the inde- 
pendence commission returns to present 
its arguments to the Legislature. The 
coming regular legislative elections, which 
may violently split the majority party, 
will be in effect a plebiscite on H. R. 7233 
by the islands’ 13,000,000 inhabitants. 
Meanwhile, Senor Quezon, whom many 
Filipinos already hail as the islands’ “Pres- 


idente,” planned to sail for the U. S. and 
Washington in the spring to demand 
“immediate independence” from the 


Roosevelt administration. El Presidente 
Quezon is 54. Under H. R. 7233 he would 
not become the unborn Commonwealth’s 
chief executive until he is 64. 

Members of Manila’s “American Col- 
ony” whose livelihoods and fortunes are 
wrapped in doomed hemp, sugar cane and 
copra looked forward to nothing save 
economic chaos under the intermediate 
government and after. They dolefully 
recalled the words often repeated more in 
earnest than in jest to U. S. military folk 
by rich Filipinos: “Amigo, when the last 
boatload of your soldiers is about to leave, 
tell me. I want to be on the boat before 
i? 

RACES 
Red Black & Georgia 

When Angelo Herndon, 19-year-old 
blackamoor, went from Cincinnati to 
Georgia to preach Communism he forgot 
that in 1866, to prevent white men from 
seizing the government, some Georgians 
of his own race, aided by carpetbaggers, 
had passed a law making it a capital of- 
fense to “attempt to incite to insurrec- 
tion.” Last week in Atlanta Angelo Hern- 
don heard himself accused of attempting 
to set up a “Black State,” heard Georgia’s 
white assistant solicitor general ask twelve 
white men to condemn him to death. 

Defense Counsel Benjamin Jefferson 
Davis Jr., black son of a black father who 
once bossed the Georgia G. O. P., made 
things no easier for his client. Loudly re- 
calling that 3.265 Negroes had been lynched 
in the South since 1885, he cried: “That 
looks to me like an attempt to overthrow 
the Government of the United States. Sup- 
pose this defendant is a Communist. Did 
you ever hear of a Communist burning 
anyone at the stake?” 

After deliberating two hours the At- 
lanta jury found Angelo Herndon guilty. 
“T think the jury was thoroughly justi- 
fied,” said Judge Lee B. Wyatt as he 
sentenced Angelo Herndon, not to death 
but to 18-to-20 years in Georgia’s much- 
publicized chain gang.* Counsel Davis 
promised to appeal to the U. S. Supreme 
Court if necessary. 


*The State House of Representatives last week 
resolved that Robert Elliott Burns, chain-gang 
fugitive and publicist, had plotted “to defame 


and bring reproach upon the name of a great 
people” with his exaggerated autobiographical 
book and cinema. 
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AGRICULTURE 
Back to the Farm 


In Manhattan last week Mrs. Charles 
Carey Rumsey, daughter of the late great 
Banker-Railroader Edward Henry Harii- 
man, announced that through her (Co. 
operative Agricultural Organization Society 
she was about to send 50 farm-wise met- 
ropolitan families upstate to wrest their 
living from the land. If the project proved 
successful, she had some land of her own 
in Virginia to colonize with other jobless, 

The Michigan Department of Agricul- 
ture listened with interest to Maynard D, 
Smith, Detroit hotelman, as he pro. | 
pounded a program of agricultural coloni- 
zation throughout the State on land for- 
feited for taxes. His idea, not unlike 
Henry Ford’s, is to get the R. F. C. to 
finance families on 5 or t1o-acre plots, 
close enough to cities and beet sugar fac- 
tories so that the family could work for 
cash part of each year. Within 20 years, 
with small payments, it was estimated that 
the Government could be paid off. 

Franklin Delano Roosevelt sounded as 
if he, too, were sponsoring a back-to-the- 
farm movement when last week he told a 
group at Manhattan’s Metropolitan Ciub: | 
“If every factory wheel in the country 
were turning at full speed today we should 
still have 5,000,000 unemployed. When 
prosperity comes back . . . what are we 
going to do with that 5,000,000? We have 
got to restore the balance of population, 
get them out of the big centres of popula- 
tion, so that they will not be dependent 
on home relief.” 

Elsewhere the back-to-the-farm move- 
ment was bitterly damned: 

@ Government statistics showed _ that 
U. S. farm wages were lower than they 
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Wide World 
FARMER ARTHUR HOooveR 
His White House cousin tried to help him. 


had been for 34 years. Bottom average: 
40¢ per day & board in South Carolina. 

@ “When well-trained farmers, graduates 
from the school of agricultural experience, 
with capital behind them, are running 
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right now on the verge of bankruptcy,” 
said Ray McKaig of the Idaho State 
Grange, “any proposition to take city 
dwellers and put them on farms is utterly 
asinine.” 

@ New Hampshire warned off immigrants 
who had heard of a bill introduced into the 
General Court which would stock and sell 
abandoned farms to jobless heads of fam- 
ilies for $r. 

@ Indiana’s Governor McNutt signed 
one-year moratorium whereby no property 
will be sold for back taxes. 

@ Iowa’s Governor Herring appealed by 
proclamation for a halt on foreclosures un- 
til the General Assembly could act. 

@ Distressed agrarians, members of the 
Root Hog or Die Club, marched to St. 
Paul, Minn., demanded land tax reductions 
from Governor Olson. Their story: “We 
were promised years ago that the gross 
earnings tax would cut the levy; that the 
gas tax would cut the levy; that the auto 
tax would cut the levy. These taxes 
have never cut the levy. We protest this 
terrible cost of State government. To give 
just a mill or two less is but trifling 
with the problem.” 

q@ At Grand Meadow, Minn., Arthur E. 
Hoover, first cousin to the President, who 
is trying to help all debtor farmers with a 
revision of the bankruptcy law, was 
saved by the skin of his teeth from evic- 
tion from his 200-acre farm. The Des 
Moines Joint Stock Land Bank threat- 
ened foreclosure on a $14,000 mortgage 
which it held on the Hoover farm. Flanked 
by Farm Holiday leaders, Farmer Hoover 
worked out a plan whereby, if he could 
raise the back taxes for 1931, the bank 
would accept a deed to the farm in full 
settlement of its mortgage and rent him 
the place for 1933. 
@ In Shelby, Neb. while 500 grim, silent 
men shuffled to & fro, a farm complete 
with livestock and equipment was sold 
under foreclosure for $49.50. The bank 
holding a $4,100 mortgage protested with- 
out avail. 


CRIME 

Crime-of-the-W eck 

Edward Ecklund, 50, and Harry Stumm, 
48, paymasters, were entering the door of 
the almost completed new House Office 
Building at the southern edge of the Cap- 
itol Plaza in Washington last week. In 
Paymaster Stumm’s pocket was a $2,000 
payroll for the painters on the construc- 
tion job, Overhead, through the bare twigs 
of trees, bronze Freedom stood guard on 
the great white dome of national Author- 
the old House 


ity. Across the street rose 
Office building, usually well policed. But 
neither Freedom nor police prevented 


what happened to Paymaster Ecklund and 
Paymaster Stumm. 

Two Negroes stepped up, demanded the 
payroll. Met with resistance, they shot 
the two white men down, vanished in a 
taxicab whose license number startled 
spectators in windows across the street 
failed to note. Paymaster Ecklund died 
instantly. Paymaster Stumm was rushed 
toa hospital, a bullet under his heart, the 
payroll still in his pocket. 





STATES @& CITIES 


Secession 

: Whereas, there has grown up in 
the Eastern States a financial oligarchy, 
with Wall Street as the center of the 
Union; and 

“Whereas, Wall Street interests are now 
seeking to obtain absolute control of the 
balance of the Union; therefore 

“Be it resolved, that the remaining 39 
States secede from the Union, carrying 
with us the Star-Spangled Banner and 
leaving them the Stripes which they richly 
deserve.” 

North Dakota’s 48 State Senators meet- 
ing in a Bismarck auditorium* rose and 


-—— 









Wide World 


NorRTH 


“ff *hereas 


DAKOTA’S MARTIN 


whereas be it 


resolved. 


cheered deaf 83-year-old Senator William 
Martin last week when for the first time 
since the Civil War Secession was publicly 
proposed in a State Legislature. Senator 
Martin’s resolution would leave in the 
Union only the New England States, New 
York, New Jersey and Pennsylvania. Next 
day the North Dakota Senate voted, 28-to- 
20, to publish his resolution in the Senate 
Journal. Cried Senator Bonzer: ‘‘This is 
a message to the East that North Dakota 
be recognized and have a place in the 
Union. The sons of the wild jackasses 
have gone without feed too long.” 

Past moves toward Secession: 

1803-04 — Disgruntled because the 
Louisiana Purchase had cost the New 
England Federalists their political power, 
Senator Timothy Pickering of Massachu- 
setts led a campaign for secession of the 
New England States, New York and New 
Jersey. 

1814—Delegates from Massachusetts, 
Connecticut and Rhode Island met in the 
Hartford Convention, accused the Federal 
Government of giving them inadequate 


*The North 


ground two years 


Dakota Capitol burned to the 
ago (Time, Jan. 5, 1931). 


protection from the British, talked seces- 
sion. 

1832—South Carolina passed its ordi- 
nance to nullify the tariff, threatened 
secession. 


1860-61—South Carolina seceded, fol- 
lowed by Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi, 
Louisiana, Florida, Texas, Arkansas, Vir- 


ginia, North Carolina, and Tennessee. 


POLITICAL NOTES 
“Man We All Love” 


In Manhattan’s Hotel Commodore last 
week was held a Tammany Hall Victory 
Dinner to celebrate last November’s elec- 
toral success in city, State and nation. On 
hand and still talking earnestly about 
economy was Tammany’s own John Pat- 


rick O’Brien, stop-gap Mayor of New 
York.* To the tune of “In Old Shanty 
Town,” 1,200 diners serenaded Boss John 


Francis C ‘urry thus: 
So here’s to John Curry, 
The Chief of the Clan; 
We won’t have to worry 
While he’s our head man. 
All his loyalty fine 
In our hearts we enshrine. 
He’s the life of the party 
That us O’Brien. 
The Tiger is strongest 
When John’s in his den, 
A man among leaders, 
prince among men. 
So let’s all raise a toast to the 
heavens above 
For John Curry, the 


Jobs 


At the behest of Tennessee’s Senator 
McKellar, himself on the public payroll 


gave 


all love 


man we 


for 22 years, the Civil Service Commission 
last week published a 1,500-page survey 
of jobs outside the merit system which 
will fall to “deserving” Democrats after 


March 4. The jobs ranged from Secretary 
of State to track-walker on the Govern- 
Alaska Railroad. Copies of the re- 
, dispatched at once to President-elect 
and Democratic Chairman Far- 
ley. his patronage boss, listed some 65,000 
political positions (exclusive of 15,600 ap- 
pointive postmasterships)—one for every 
350 men & women who voted the party 
ticket last November. 

Best paying fall not to Cabinet 
members ($15,000) or Ambassadors ($17,- 
500) but to the New York Federal Bank 
Examiner who gets $20,000 a year 


Cor 


ment s 
port 

1 
Roosevelt 


jobs 


1s & Chickens 
Back to the 
from the Executive 


at McRae, Ga 
Mansion in Atlanta 
went Mrs. Eugene Talmadge, wife of 
Georgia’s new Governor. Said he: “I am 
sort of city broke, but it’s different with 
Mrs. Talmadge. Sunday morning she was 
up long before daylight, and this morning 
it was the same way. At breakfast she 
announced she was going back to see the 
COWS and chic kens.” 


family farm 


*So diligently had Tammany workers striven 
to bolster up the O’Brien ballot during the ele 


tion, with an eye to strengthening his 1933 
chances, that last week 44 New York City polls 
officials were indicted for filing false returns 














INTERNATIONAL 
“Uchida Doctrine” ; 

What the U. S. is to other American 
countries because of the Monroe Doctrine, 
Japan may become to the Far East. 
Last week her Doctrine, only partially 
complete as yet, was thrust boldly for- 
ward at Tokyo by Foreign Minister Count 
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MInIsTERS, FoREIGN & War 


Count Uchida: “Japan is the mainstay of 
tranquillity.” 


Yasuya Uchida in what Japanese called 
the strongest policy speech ever made by 
a Foreign Minister to the Imperial Diet. 

“Any plan for erecting the edifice of 
peace in the Far East,” keynoted Count 
Uchida, “should be based upon recognition 
that the constructive force of Japan is the 
mainstay of tranquillity in this part of the 
world.” 

Stopping just short of forma’ proclama- 
tion, the Foreign Minister deck.red: 
@ That Japan’s custodianship of Man- 
chukuo (i. e. of formerly Chinese territory 
northeast of the Great Wall) is “a new 
and effective guarantee that has been 
established for the maintenance ot peace 
in the Far East” with “universal advantaze 
thereby accruing to the peoples of the 
world” including “Chinese themselves.” 


@, That Japan constitutes herself the de- 
fender of the Far East against Soviet 
encroachment, for “should the Red move- 
ment . gain in strength as a result of 
Chino-Russian rapprochement that would 
be a serious menace to peace in the Orient, 
against which Japan must certainly be on 
guard.” 

@ That Japan finds the Great Powers’ 
doctrine of the “open door” in the Far 
East to have been nullified by events: 
“We see that all countries are busily en- 
gaged in erecting artificial trade barriers. 
... As a result of this policy of the 
closed door, which is now practiced every- 
where in trade and industry, the uni- 


versally cherishe i principle of freedom of 
trade has been entirely reversed.” 

Thus the world was presented last week 
with a “Uchida Doctrine’”—basically a 
pretension by the Japanese Government 
that they are competent to judge, without 
assistance from the West, what is best for 
the East. In Geneva last week Count 
Uchida’s diplomats applied his principle. 
Acting on instructions from Tokyo, they 
refused point blank a formula for concilia- 
tion between China and Japan worked out 
by the League Committee of Nineteen who 
proposed to set up a League board of 
arbiters on which the U. S$: and Russia 
would sit by invitation. Japan, so her 
Geneva diplomats said, remains convinced 
that she is right, refuses to be judged. 

“Finish! Finish!” Dramatically, two 
days later, the Tokyo government was 
interpellated on Count Uchida’s speech by 
Deputy Hitoshi Ashida, a seasoned diplo- 
mat and often spokesman on foreign affairs 
for the Seiyukai Party, largest in the Diet. 

“I demand of the Government whether 
Japan has a definite foreign policy!” 
screamed Mr. Ashida, well knowing that 
he may be assassinated for his rashness. 
“The public is growing fearful that we are 
being dragged blindly by the Army in an 
uncharted, pitch-black abyss. I appeal to 
the War Minister to forsake the notion 
that the Japanese Army is almighty!” 

Flabbergasted by this thrust, Foreign 
Minister Uchida could think of no better 
retort than, “Our Foreign Policy is con- 
ducted with the will of the people and the 
co-operation of the Army.” 

“But the Army is not dragging the 
Foreign Office!” excitedly shouted War 
Minister Araki who is popularly supposed 
to do precisely that. “The Army has never 
been arbitrary. The Army is one with the 
national spirit! Preparedness, my friends 

” and General Araki launched into a 
harangue on preparedness which lasted 
until members of the Diet burst into 
nervous, cackling laughter, some crying, 
“Finish! Finish!” 

Thus the fact was proven once again 
that all Japan is not behind the govern- 
ment (see p. 19). 


GREAT BRITAIN 

ee 
Risk 

Proud of their preeminence in writing 
freak insurance, Lloyd’s underwriters let it 
be known last week that they recently 
insured a timid bridegroom against the 
risk that someday he may have to support 
his now wealthy mother-in-law. 


NEW ZEALAND 
Cut Rate Money 


New Zealand went off the gold standard 
with Mother Britain. But was that going 
far enough? Last week secretive, soft- 
spoken Premier George William Forbes 
thought not. Really drastic reflation, he 
decided, is necessary to tide his Dominion 
through Depression. 

While the Premier was drafting a Treas- 
ury decree rumors began to fly. New 
Zealanders rushed to buy English pounds, 


found that their New Zealand pounds were 
already quoted at 9% below English, 
When the Forbes decree was published jt 
officially pushed this discount to 25%, 
meant that 14 Dominion pounds would 
thereafter be required to buy one English 
pound. 

“T cannot swallow this last move of 
Premier Forbes!” cried Finance Minister 











International 
GrorGE WILLIAM ForBES 
He reflated. 


W. Downie Stewart. “Many times I have 
subordinated my views to his but now I 
resign!” 

Defending his program, Premier Forbes 
claimed that he had befriended the New 
Zealand farmer who should now be able 
to beat competition by selling his crops 
abroad in a currency cheapened by te- 
flation. Himself a farmer of broad acres, 
Mr. Forbes admitted that producers in 
other Dominions may find themselves 
undercut by New Zealand’s cheap money. 
To appease the expected wrath of such 
brothers-in-Empire, Farmer Forbes hinted 
at lowering New Zealand’s import levies 
on Empire products. 

As best they could English economists 
concealed their chagrin last week at New 
Zealand’s disturbance of the “sterling 
area.” Ever since England went off gold 
London has been told that sterling, not 
gold, is the best basis for the world’s cur- 
rency. Several small countries, such as 
Denmark, have linked their currency with 
the English pound. Last week Premier 
Forbes, by an act which amounted to offer 
ing New Zealand pounds at cut rates, in- 
jected profoundly disturbing elements 
into Empire finance. 

In New Zealand the immediate result 
was a “reflation boom” with stock and 
commodity prices rising last week in terms 
of Premier Forbes’ fallen money. This 
paper rise made many a New Zealander 
happy but it was slight enough to leave 
New Zealand prices (in terms of gold) 
lower than they had been before. 
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FRANCE 


$45,000 per Hour 

French Senators raged last week at 
French Deputies who seemed bent on 
scrapping the new budget of Santa Claus- 
bearded Finance Minister Henri Chéron, 
that rare old Senator from the Depart- 
ment of Calvados in Normandy where the 
world’s best apple brandy is distilled. 

In the Chamber Finance Committee a 
budget squabble seethed hotter every day, 
erupted on the Sabbath. Deputies vowed 
they would not stomach Papa Chéron’s 
proposed $21 3,000,000 of increased taxes 
and $208,000,000 of economies (TIME, 
Jan. 23). French postmen threatened to 
strike if their pay is axed. French 
veterans sent delegations to Premier Paul- 
Boncour pleading the “sanctity” of their 
pensions. Meanwhile the French Tax- 
payers’ Union threatened a “tax strike” 
unless just such economies as cutting post- 
men’s salaries and veterans’ pensions are 
made. About the only cheerful message 
Papa Chéron received last week was from 
President Albert Lebrun of France. M. 
Le Président, noting a proposal to cut his 
salary 10%, cheerfully requested that it 
he cut 10% (to $70,200). 

When the Chamber Committee seemed 
to have made so many changes in the 
Chéron Budget that it could not possibly 
balance, Speaker Jules Jeanneney of the 
Senate rose to hurl an awful threat. He 
recalled that the President of France, with 
the Senate’s backing, can impose a budget 
by decree. 

“Authority is not to be begged for but 
to be taken!” thundered Speaker Jean- 
neney. “The time has come to take stern 
measures to restore the State’s authority!” 

As a warning to the Chamber, the 
Senate by an almost unanimous vote de- 
cided that Speaker Jeanneney’s speech 
should be posted up on notice boards in 
every French city, town and hamlet. Since 
the budget ought to have been voted by 
jan. 1, appropriations and expenditures 
are now so out of balance that the total 
French deficit was estimated at $400,000.- 
ooo and was said to be increasing last 
week at the rate of $45,000 per hour.* 


TRANSJORDANIA 
Triple Gambit 


Smooth olive skin, enormous brown 
eyes, a close black beard and hennaed 
locks carefully plaited distinguish Emir 
Abdullah of Transjordania. Annoyed by 
torrid questions put to him by one of the 
few U. S. women he has ever received, 
His Highness answered coldly: 

“To the desert Arab, the American or 
European woman is utterly devoid of 
charm. There is no mystery about her. 
She shows not only her thoughts but her 
bones !” 

About 18 months ago the British Gov- 
emment, which holds Transjordania as a 
Mandate, gave Emir Abdullah for his very 
own an extremely fertile tract of 17,500 
acres beside the River Jordan. Native 
opinion would never sanction the leasing 
*The U. S. budget is going into 
at the rate of about $200,000 per hour. 
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of public lands to Jews, and the British 
Government has never attempted such a 
course, but private lands belonging to the 
Emir are a different matter. Last week 
Emir Abdullah granted a six-month option 
to lease his new lands to the Palestine 
Jewish Agency which has been barred by 
Palestine Moslems from obtaining further 
lands there. To Britain’s accommodating 
Emir, the Jews will pay an annual rental of 











——— 


International 
Emir ABDULLAH 
“The American woman is utterly devoid 
of charm.” 


£2,000 ($10,000 at par, $6.700 today) for 
33 years, with privilege of extending their 
lease for a total of 99 years. 

So far as could be learned Transjor- 
danians made no objection last week to the 
smart opening gambit of Britain-to-Emir- 


to-Jews. 
SYRIA 
No Yo-Yo! 

Not quite two years old, the Syrian Re- 
public last week achieved world notice 
for the first time because of the Yo-Yo. 

Syria was snatched from Turkey during 
the War, handed to France as a Mandate 
in 1922. Thereafter bloody work began 
for the French Foreign Legion. Years of 
pumping machine gun bullets into Syria’s 
more savage tribes finally brought peace 
in 1927. Under French dominance, the so- 
called “Syrian Republic” was proclaimed 
and provided with a Constitution and a 
Sheik Premier. It was he, the potent 
Sheik Taj-ed-Din Effendi, who made Syria 
news last week. 

Extant is an old French print showing 
the future King Louis XIV playing when 
dauphin with his Yo-Yo—a child’s top so 
made that when thrown from the hand it 
starts to spin as its string unwinds. then 
winds up the string on itself and returns 
to the hand. During the past two years 
a Yo-Yo craze has swept Europe. Among 
smart Parisians, Berliners and Londoners 
are hundreds of exalted Yo-Yo addicts, 
notably Edward of Wales. Just before 
Edouard Herriot fell as Premier of France, 


a Paris weekly pictured his frantic appeals 
to all sections of the Chamber of Deputies 
by printing a composite photograph in 
which the Premier seemed to stand on the 
tribune, playing with a Yo-Yo which 
skipped and darted into every quarter of 
Parliament. Caption: ‘Will he win the 
game of Yo-Yo?” 

M. Herriot lost and about the time of 
his fall Syrians seriously took up the 
Yo-Yo, hopped about Damascus and 
Aleppo, delightedly Yo-Yoing. 

Moslem priests, scandalized, scratched 
their canny heads. Syria, they recalled, 
was suffering from droughts. That fact 
gave them an idea. 

Solemnly the priests waited upon Sheik 
Taj-ed-Din. “Excellency, the Yo-Yo is 
the reason for the drought!” they cried. 
“The up-and-down movement of these in- 
fidel tops counteracts the prayers of the 
pious for rain. Allah is angry! Rain will 
never fall again in Syria while the wicked 
play with Yo-Yos.” 

Taking no chances, Syria’s Sheik 
Premier issued a drastic decree banning 
Yo-Yoing throughout the young Republic, 
threatened heavy penalties. According to 
despatches from Damascus, “it rained the 
very next day.” 


Filipinos are credited with coining “Yo- 
Yo’s” present name. When the Duke of 
Wellington played with one, Englishmen 
called it a “Quiz.” Most dictionaries, in- 
cluding Webster’s, stick to the old name 
“Bandalore.” 

In modern France some garrison com- 
manders punish with two days in “clink” 
a poilu found playing with a Yo-Yo, con- 
sider it a menace to discipline. Modern 
Yo-Yoing was launched in London by 
Baron Beaverbrook’s Conservative Eve- 
ning Standard which coached its readers 
in endless Yo-Yo tricks: “loops,” “break- 


ways,” “skinning the cat,” “three-leaf 
clovers” and “Bow Bells.” Most danger- 
ous Yo-Yo maneuver is “around the 


world,” in which the spinning top gyrates 
about its thrower’s head in a circle which 
alternately widens and contracts. 

A recent letter to the London Times 
scathingly observed: “None of your 
numerous correspondents seems to be 
aware of the fact that the Bandalore was 
known to the ancient Greeks. It is repre- 
sented in more than one vase painting as 
a child’s plaything, and one is preserved 
in the National Museum at Athens.” 

Spurious Yo-Yos have a single string 
tied firmly to the axis. True Yo-Yos have 
a loosely twisted double string, permitting 
the axis to slip at the maestro’s will. To 
perform advanced Yo-Yo feats, such as 
“walking the dog,” with a spurious Yo-Yo 
is impossible. 


GERMANY 

Negro with Parasol 

To hoist the flag of the German Empire 
—black, white and red—above any Prus- 
sian State building is a crime under 
Prussian State law. Last week this crime 
was committed by the Fascist Speaker of 
the Prussian Diet, fiery Hans Kerrl. 

While Socialist, Communist and Catholic 
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Centrist Deputies vainly cried “Shame!” 
and “Scandal!” Speaker Kerrl drew cheers 
from Fascist and Nationalist Deputies by 
shouting: “Today is the 62nd anniversary 
of the proclamation of the German Empire 
at Versailles! . . . By my order the Im- 
perial flag now flies above this chamber. 
Glory to the old flag, and to the House of 
Hohenzollern, glory!” 

Amid pandemonium a Socialist motion 
to lower the Imperial flag was howled 
down. Disgusted Socialist and Communist 
Deputies marched out in a body. Later 
that day 1,000 Monarchists met in Berlin 
to hear & cheer ‘‘a message from our most 
gracious Kaiser and King,” Wilhelm II, 
who was represented by his fifth son, 
Prince Oscar. 

The message: “Do not lose hope until 
the final goal is reached: With God for 
Kaiser and Fatherland!” 

Loudest Monarchist cheers greeted 
Count Eulenberg, leader of East Prussia’s 
“Steel Helmets” (War Veterans). ‘The 
German Republic,” said Count Eulenberg, 
“is like an African Negro who struts about 
in a high silk hat, celluloid cuffs and with 
a red parasol—thinking he’s a civilized 
gentleman! .. . [Guffaws] There is no 
better capital investment, my friends, 
than a bright and shining sword [cheers]. 
. . . Bread comes through the sword!” 

The German Reichstag was not in ses- 
sion last week but its Fascist Speaker, 
paunchy Captain Hermann Goring, had 
the Imperial flag hoisted above his official 
residence. Monarchism was in the air. 
Seemingly Adolf Hitler’s Fascist Party, 
which had flirted with Marxism, is again 
coquetting ardently with the Hohenzol- 
lerns. 

Originally Wilhelm II approved and is 
said to have financially supported Hitler- 
ism. Last year he turned against it, did 
not seem to realize last week how ardently 
it is turning back toward him. Only last 
fortnight Wilhelm II’s fourth son, Prince 
August (“Auwi’”) Wilhelm, was com- 
manded by his father to quit the Fascist 
Party. Ignoring this command “Auwi,” 
who is a Fascist Deputy in the Prussian 
Diet, took his seat last week during the 
uproar about hoisting the Imperial flag, 
cast his Hohenzollern vote to keep it 


flying. 
RUSSIA 
Cossacks Punished 


If 46,000 citizens of Florida had been 
ordered to grow & deliver to the U. S. 
Government a certain number of oranges; 
if they failed to do so; and if they were 
punished by being shipped in freight cars 
from Florida to Alaska, their fate would 
be no harder than was that of 46,000 Cos- 
sacks last week in Russia. 

Dwelling, as their forbears have dwelt 
for centuries in the fertile, balmy Kuban 
adjoining the Black Sea, the 46,000 Cos- 
sacks farmed a rich area around four 
towns: Poltavskaya, Medvyedevsky, 
Urupskaya, Umanskaya. They may or 
may not have tried to grow & deliver as 
much grain as the Five-Year Planners 
thought they should. Last week with no 
exception every Cossack man, woman and 
child in the area was bundled off “to work 


near the Arctic Circle” in unspecified 
mines and lumber camps. 

Not a mention of this mass punishment 
appeared in Moscow newspapers. Details 
reached Russians and foreign correspond- 
ents in the Capital only with the arrival of 
newspapers from Rostov-on-the-Don, larg- 
est city in the Kuban. Tass, the Soviet 
official news agency, carried not a line. 
According to Rostov editors the lands, 
homes and property of the 46,000 “socially 
undesirable” Cossacks were distributed, as 
soon as they were shipped off,. among 
“loyal proletarians” and Red Army veter- 
ans. 


Rewards as well as punishments are 
part of Soviet technique. Last week Soviet 
Premier Molotov and Secretary Stalin of 
the Communist Party signed a joint de- 
cree putting into effect the recently 
rumored “fixed farm produce tax” (TIME, 
Jan. 9). Up to now the more a Soviet 
peasant grew the more he had to deliver 
to the State. Hereafter his quota will be 
fixed by Feb. 15 each year and will stay 
fixed, thus encouraging the peasant to 
grow as large a surplus as possible for his 
own use and to sell at sky-high open- 
market prices. Peasants who do not fulfill 
their quota “will be treated as criminals” 
according to the decree. 


RUMANIA 
Favorites 


More than 50 Rumanian lawyers 
courted popularity last week by offering 
their services free to defend a citizen 
jailed for /ése majesté to King Carol II. 

The citizen, Professor Fortescu, presi- 
dent of the Rumanian High School Teach- 
ers’ Association, had not accused His 
Majesty of mere immorality, royal pecca- 
dillos being taken for granted at Bucha- 
rest. Instead Professor Fortescu had 
made himself spokesman for a charge 
which has smoldered in Rumanian public 
opinion these many months. In a bold 
speech, three weeks ago, he accused his 
Sovereign of packing the highest offices 
of the State, the Civil Service and the 
Municipality of Bucharest “with men 
whose chief qualification, if it can be 
called such, is that they are favorites of 
the King!” 

Male Pompadours have become such an 
issue in Rumania that police could scarcely 
keep back last week an excited throng 
which cheered Professor Fortescu as he 
was brought before the Bucharest High 
Court. 

“My client spoke in the interest of 
Rumania and of our King himself,” argued 
counsel for the defense. “Is it not sig- 
nificant that after his speech he was not 
arrested but was invited to the Royal Pal- 
ace? He there repeated to King Carol his 
well meant admonitions, now made the 
basis of a charge of lése majesté. .. . 

“Since, during the years of His Majes- 
ty’s exile, my client agitated for his return 
to Rumania, it is not surprising that the 
King heard him through to the end, seem- 
ingly with emotion. . . . It was not until 
two days ago—not until my client’s speech 
was published—that charges were pre- 
ferred.” 


JAPAN 
Cordwood & Thugs 





LOOK OUT! F 


Brute-like American by name of 
Aurell dismissed his company’s 1,000 
employes who logically worked for 
the company’s interests, yet obtained 
not a sen at their retirement from 
services. 

Aurell dares to discharge the em- 
ployes thus cruelly and is still indif- 
ferent. There is no knowing what he 
further attempts to kill the employes 
to starvation. 

Neighbors! Be very careful about 
Aurell whose inhuman acts know no 
bounds. Expel Aurell from Japan! 

(Signed) All Japan Singer Sewing 
Machine Employes Union | 


“Just before Christmas silent-footed per- 
sons posted the above notice on the door 
of Japan-born Alvin K. Aurell, son of a 
Kansas-born missionary, today branch 
manager in Yokohama for Singer Sewing 
Machine Co. Mr. Aurell was not exactly 
alarmed. Singer’s labor troubles in Japan 
began more than a year ago, caused the 
company to close its Osaka and Kobe 
branches last November. Last week Man- 


_ ager Aurell sat calmly eating his lunch 


when a large motor truck drove up to his 
branch, dumped a load of cordwood in 
front of the door. 

Two hundred excited Japanese strikers 
and sochi (“hired thugs’”)* arrived with 
the cordwood. Slamming the door in their 
faces, Singer Assistant Manager Gilbert 
Parsons shot the bolt, raised an alarm and 
led the few Singer office workers who 
had not gone out to lunch up four flights 
of stairs to the roof. 


Swinging their cordwood, the sochi and 


strikers broke down Singer’s front door, 
broke in through Singer windows, beat 
typewriters to smithereens, poured ink 
over Singer ledgers, smashed office furni- 
ture and seized Singer records of tens of 


thousands of Japanese who are paying for | 


Singers on the instalment plan. Tearing 


these records to shreds, the attackers then | 


pulped the shreds by dumping them into 
a convenient canal. 

All this took 20 minutes. Police, who 
must have seen the mob of 200 approach, 
arrived tardily, arrested 138. “We strikers 
acted in a gentlemanly manner as long as 
possible,” said a strikers’ spokesman. “We 
only decided to act when the Singer firm 
hired thugs as guards.” 


*Not to be confused with Japan’s unique 
ronin, Extremely proud & snobbish, the ronin 
take no pay for their thuggery, which is exclu 
sively political and supposed to be patriotic. 
Generally attached to some potent Japanese poli- 
tician, a modern group of ronin seldom commit 
violence themselves, spend their time plotting and 
instigating patriotic youngsters, such as the assas- 
sins of ex-Finance Minister Inouye (Time, Feb. 
22) and the Empire’s No. 1 financier, Baron Dr. 
Takuma Dan (Time, March 14). Most famed, 
almost deified in Japan, are the Forty-Seven 
Ronin, heroes of feudal thuggery who avenged 
the death of their daimyo (overlord) by slaying 
his enemy, then committed hara-kiri themselves, 
and are now buried around a Tokyo temple where 
pious Japanese keep incense ever burning before 
their tombs. 
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In Manhattan lives Singer’s aristocratic, 
Vandyke-bearded President Sir Douglas 
Alexander, Bart, a loyal subject of George 
VY. The Singer building in Yokohama is 
owned by a Swiss. Last week the U. S. 
Embassy and the Swiss Legation in Tokyo 
hotly protested to Japanese Foreign Min- 








Wide World 
SINGER'S AURELL 
For him, a violent lunch hour. 


ister Count Yasuya Uchida. He was “very 


sorry,” promised police protection for 
Singer property throughout Japan. 

Yokohama police took the line that 
Singer had employed thugs as guards. 


arrested some of the alleged Singer thugs 
who were said to have fought the attack- 
ers. Reporting to the State Department 
last week U. S. Ambassador Joseph Clark 
Grew cabled: “The loss occasioned by this 


destruction will amount to hundreds of 
thousands of dollars. . . . Americans who 
were present in the building were un- 


harmed, but two Japanese employes are 
reported seriously injured.” 

In previous anti-Singer riots, marchers 
have carried anti-foreign banners: “Down 
With Foreign Capital!’; “The United 
States Is Rich But Little Japan Can Whip 
It!”; “Give Foreign Factories To Japanese 
Workers!” Last week no such banners 
were reported. After the Yokohama 
smashing, white Singer employes continued 
to live, as they have for several months, 
in the closely guarded Grand Hotel. 
Eighty per cent of “household type” Singer 
sewing machines sold in Japan are made by 
Scotsmen in Singer’s Scotch plant. Ninety- 
nine per cent of Singer stock is said to be 
owned in the U. S. 


Reds Mopped 

Except in case of 100% natural disas- 
ters such earthquakes & typhoons, 
Japanese ethics demand that when things 
£0 radically wrong in the Empire someone 
should voluntarily make himself the 
scapegoat. Last week Tokyo censors re- 
leased the news that. last year 6,900 
Japanese had to be arrested “Com- 


as 


as 


munist suspects.” Things have gone so 
wrong that the Reds seized were found to 
include young men & women of high 
Tokyo society: three daughters of mil- 
lionaires, the daughters of a peer and a 
fashionable surgeon, several sons of gen- 
erals and bankers, a socialite clerk of the 
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Tipe yrRO NAGATA 


He struck himself out. 


Foreign Office, six junior iaval officers 
(promptly court martialed), two profes- 
from the Imperial University 
of Tokyo, the other from the Imperial 
University of Kyoto—and Toshio Shibata 
whose father is Chief Secretary of the 
Japanese Cabinet. 

Painful were these’ revelations to 
Tokyo’s Mavor, popular Hidejiro Nagata, 
who with flying coat-tails has opened many 
a baseball game at Tokvo’s Stadium in the 
Meiji Grounds, and who is a national fig- 
ure, renowned for sturdy patriotism, sage 
wit. Though no slightest suspicion pointed 
at either Mr. Nagata or at-any of his kin, 
he promptly scapegoated, announced his 
resignation as Mayor of Tokyo with this 
terse explanation, ‘I desire to embrace full 
responsibility.” 

Six times in the past ten years Japanese 
police have staged major mop-ups of Reds 
As in Russia, before the fall of the Ro- 
manovs, a special section of the Imperial 
police is assigned to spy on political sus- 
pects, obtain evidence by methods in 
which, according to last week’s revelations, 
strong drink and loose women figure. On 
the night of Oct. 30, according to last 
week’s disclosures, 110 Tokyo police put 
on bullet-proof vests and stealthily sur- 
rounded an inn at Atami in which eleven 
Communist leaders were asleep. Ten were 
seized as they slumbered. The eleventh 
woke up, shot four policemen, wounded 
them sorely. 

Only 2.200 suspects of the 6,900 arrested 
last year were still “detained” last week. 
Police alleged that foreign (Russian) 


sors——one 


Communist agents have almost ceased to 
do anything in Japan, confine their efforts 
to inciting Japanese and spend much of 


their time secreted in rooms paid for by 
the sons & daughters of Japanese so- 
cialites. 

No paradox, the tendency of liberal- 
minded socialites to assist revolutionists 
against an autocratic regime has been dig- 
nified as a “law of revolution” by that 
eminent authority Comrade Leon Trotsky, 
concocter of the theory of “The Per- 
manent Revolution” (Trme, March 14). 


CHINA 
Tuan & Teng 
“I, Tuan Chi-jui, although without 
ability and undeserving, assume office as 
Chief Executive of the Republic of China 
I swear that I will endeavor to consolidate 


the Republican government . . . and 
raise the nation’s standing abroad. I 


swear the forgoing reverently.” 

Thus, little more than eight years ago, 
swore a persistent little Chinese who 
failed miserably to consolidate China or to 
raise her standing, but who popped up 
again last week, startled the Orient as a 
man possibly destined to mediate between 
China & Japan. Despite his own dis- 
claimer, Tuan Chi-jui is not without 
ability nor undeserving. Convinced that 
Japan & China must sooner or later be- 
come reconciled, Tuan headed all 
these years the so-called “Anfu Clique,” 
a group of second-string Chinese states- 
men who have kept up cautious contacts 
with Japan. 


has 


One day last week Tuan suddenly set 


out from North China for the Capital, 
Nanking. “I am going to visit my 
daughter,” said he at first. Later: “I am 


going to enter a monastery and study 
Buddhism, after I confer with the govern- 
ment leaders.” Promptly a rash of rumors 
broke out that Tuan was carrying to Nan- 
king secret proposals from the Japanese 
Government. In Peiping a spokesman for 
the Japanese Legation said: “Prospects 
are bright for direct negotiations.” Con- 
firming this, members of the retinue of 
Peiping’s “Young Marshal,’’ Chang 
Hsueh-Liang (who is supposed to defend 
North China), said that “since nothing can 
be expected from the League of Nations, 
the Manchurian dispute is leading toward 
direct negotiations with Tokyo.” 

When Tuan reached Nanking he pro- 
fessed hostility to Japan (a necessary pro- 
fession with Chinese public opinion at 
fury heat as it was last week), then went 
into a huddle with China’s Generalissimo, 


Marshal Chiang Kai-shek. A few hours 
later Peiping’s “Young Marshal’ flew 
down in his sumptuous private plane 


to Nanking, joined the huddle. If Tuan 
actually carried an offer from Japan— 
presumably an offer of peaceful settle- 
ment on a basis approximating the status 
quo—not a whisper of the terms leaked 
Meanwhile, however. the Japanese 
advance to occupy Jehol Province (Time, 
Jan. 16 et seg.) was not pushed last week. 
Japanese planes reconnoitered and 
dropped a few bombs but no battle or 
skirmish of importance took place. 

During the week Chinese journalists. 
knowing that their countrymen thirsted 


out 
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Foreign News—(Continued) 





to read of Chinese feats of heroism, pro- 
duced some exciting stories, mostly at 
Shanghai. Best was the Shanghai story 
of how “General Teng Ti-mei and 360 
soldiers wearing only summer uniforms of 
thin cotton had made an heroic last stand 
in sub-zero weather” on Mount Takushan, 

25 mi. southeast of Mukden, since the 
middle of December. 

When Japanese reputedly broke into 
the last standees’ stockade “they found 
General Teng and all his men frozen solid 
at their posts, some standing to their guns 
on the stockade firing steps.” 


CHILE 
Trolley Tactics 


“When I arrived in Chile about a year 
ago to take charge of the street railway 
system, it is no exaggeration to say I 
found the employes to be the most in- 
solent and rebellious street car men I had 
ever met. I tried to get in touch with 
their union. At the first meeting I at- 
tended jibes and insults were hurled at 
me. Right then and there I laid down my 
policy—that as the men treated me, I 
would treat them. I told them insults led 
nowhere, that I was not afraid of them 
and pleaded for co-operation. Gradually 
the company won the confidence of its 
men, who in the short space of one year 
have become a model of fraternity.” 

Thus in Santiago last week spoke Traffic 
Manager Mal T. Montgomery of the 
Chilean Electric Co. to the delight of its 
U.S. owners. Clap-clap went the hands of 
70 motormen & conductors. Their spokes- 
man, Motorman Ignacio Enriquez, hand- 
somely declared: “Senor Montgomery, 
you have broken down the deeply-rooted 
prejudice against American capital and 
its power of penetration. We imagined it 
to be an ogre, seeking ruthlessly every- 
thing it could devour. Instead, we have 
been given a stadium and sports ground 
of our own. A theatre has been handed 
over to us. Medical attention is freely 
given. Our children play in a special park 
donated by the company. The Chilean 
press rightly hails the company as the 
exponent of the best American industrial 
practice.” 


BOLIVIA-PARAGUAY 
“So Cheap” 

Swarthy soldiers wearing U. S. uni- 
forms, complete with U. S. eagle buttons, 
advanced from Bolivia last week to do 
further battle with Paraguayans in the 
long disputed, excessively swampy Gran 
Chaco (Time, Aug. 15, e¢ seq.). 

“The United States is evidently aiding 
Bolivia!” stormed excited Paraguayans. 
Soon, however, in La Paz an unofficial 
Bolivian spokesman made the real facts 
known. 

‘The uniforms were bought second hand 
from the U. S. Government,” said he. 
“They were bought so cheap that the U. S. 
Government could not afford to cut off 
the buttons. It was agreed that the 
Bolivian Government should cut them off. 
Someone may have forgotten.” 


HONDURAS 

Clean Sheets & Four Poster 

In the Presidential Palace at Teguci- 
galpa, the pretty, mountain-rimmed capi- 
tal of Honduras, chambermaids were busy 
last week dusting wicker chairs and a gold 
telephone, shaking out blankets, putting 
clean sheets on beds. On Feb. 1, barring 
further violence, Honduras will have a new 
President — General Tiburcio  Carias 
Andino, burly, mustachioed farmer and 
reformed hotblood. President Vicente 
Mejia Colindres will retire to the bawdy 
seaport of Puerto Cortes, where he expects 
to practice medicine and raise cattle from 





Keystone 


PRESIDENT-ELECT CARIAS 
His sweetheart finally married him. 


a stock of three blooded cows impregnated 
by three blooded bulls presented to him by 


United Fruit Co. after the election last 
October. 
Until recently General Carias’ career 


had been studded with bad luck. Since 
1892 he had been best known as a revolu- 
tionary. Last year General Carias wisely 
included in his platform a guarantee of 
adequate protection for foreign invest- 
ments (United Fruit furnishes 65% of 
Honduras’ wealth, employs 250,000 of its 
860,000 citizens), and stipulated that 
every voter should dip his forefinger in 
indelible ink as he cast his vote. He de- 
feated Dr. Angel Zuniga Huete, the Lib- 
eral candidate, handily. 

President Mejia Colindres broke an an- 
cient Honduran precedent. A_ Liberal 
(Red), he announced the victory of Gen- 
eral Carias’ Conservative (Blue) party. 
Previously it was customary to announce 
the election results only if the Adminis- 
tration party won. The President’s un- 
orthodox action so shocked his Red sup- 
porters that they revolted anyway and for 
three months Honduras enjoyed a Red v. 
Red-&-Blue revolution. Last week Rebel 
General José Antonio Sanchez had fled to 
Nicaragua and the revolution was over. 

President-elect Carias meanwhile had 
won the hand of his longtime sweetheart, 


who because his social position was jp. 
ferior to hers refused to marry him until 
the Presidency was within his grasp, 0p 
Feb. 1 she will move their family into the 
Presidential Palace, the reception room of 
which is furnished with a score of wicker 
chairs and a four-poster bed. 


CUBA 
Law of Flight 


In Havana last week the Porra, Pres. 


ident Machado’s strong arm squad, made; 
tactical mistake which became the sensi- 
tion of the Spanish speaking world. On 
night the body of an obscure student 
Mariano Gonzalez Gutierrez, was found 
shot dead, sprawled on its face near 4 
warehouse which the police claimed was 
full of arms and munitions. Brazenly the 
Porra admitted the shooting, justified it 
under the Ley de Fuga (“Law of Flight”) 
Student Gonzalez, they said, had been 
arrested while prowling near the ware. 


house. He was shot “while attempting to | 


escape.” 
The Porra did not know very much 
about Student Gonzalez. Before morning 


Havana hummed with another version of | 


his death: He had been arrested early in 
the afternoon, questioned and _ tortured 
bruta!ly for hours, finally shot and dumped 
near the warehouse. The most important 
thing about Mariano Gonzalez that the 
Porra did not know was that he was a 
Spanish citizen: Until last week pro- 
Machado and anti-Machado terrorists had 
been scrupulously careful to keep their 
assassinations to themselves. 

There are 400,000 Spaniards resident in 
Cuba. Quick and hard the Spanish Gov- 
ernment acted. In Madrid Foreign Min- 
ister Luis de Zulueta made a statement on 
the killing (which was barred from all 
Cuban newspapers) and wired urgent 
orders to Spain’s embassy in Havana 
Spanish Chargé d’Affaires Rafael Forns 
called immediately on Cuban Secretary of 
State Orestes Ferrara, sniffed indignantly 
at the latter’s suggestion that all official 
moves be postponed until after a Cuban 
“judicial investigation.” Next day he de- 
livered his Government’s formal note, a 
message conspicuous for its lack of diplo- 
matic phrases. Its gist: 

Spain refused even to discuss the Cuban 
suggestion that the young student was not 
a Spanish citizen. Spain recalled previous 
Spanish protests on the subject of Cuba's 
Ley de Fuga* and demanded punishment 
of the guilty Porra agents. Spain joined 
the mother of Student Gonzalez in de- 
manding a public autopsy to prove whether 
or not he had been tortured before death 

At this point the Spanish regional clubs 
took a hand. Spanish clubs in Cuba have 4 
total membership of more than 200,000, 
exert considerable political influence, com- 
bine the advantages of a social club witha 
burial society and provide medical insur- 
ance to their members. They offered all 
their resources to hire the best of lawyers. 
the best of private detectives to push the 
investigation. 

*Royal Spain’s use of this same convenient 
“law” was one of the most telling 
of Cuban revolutionists in the ’gos. 
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First Englishman 
(See front cover) 

Twelve years ago an ambitious, talented 
young Englishman came to Manhatian 
and was disheartened to find the Land of 
Opportunity a place where one seemed to 
divide one’s time between lying in bed 
in a cheap hotel, counting squashed insects 
on the ceiling, and sitting on park benches, 
hungry. This U. S. appeared to have two 
bright spots, however, in the persons of an 
actor and actress who were quite fond of 
each other and of him. They were very 
considerate people. When the actress took 
him to sing and play the piano for his 
supper at George S. Kaufman’s, she made 
sure that Mr. Kaufman also paid the cab 
fare. 

Last week Manhattan audiences wit- 
nessed the dramatic fruit of this long, 
three-cornered friendship, Design For Liv- 
ing—“a play about three people who love 
each other very much.” The erstwhile 
young Englishman, Noel Coward, had 
written it and was acting in it. So were 
Alfred Lunt and Lynn Fontanne. 

The situation with which Design For 
Living concerns itself is somewhat unusual 
for light comedy—polyandry. Act I, laid 
in Paris, finds Actress Fontanne as Gilda 
(pronounced Jilda), an interior decorator 
vaguely troubled by the uncertainties of 
life. There are times when she wishes she 
could believe in “God and the Daily Mail 
and Mother India.” Physiological studies 
do not wholly satisfy her. (“If you knew 
what was going on inside you, you would 
probably be bitterly offended.”) In her 
quandary she is about to switch her alle- 
giance from Otto (Mr. Lunt), a painter, 
to his good friend, playwriting Leo (Mr. 
Coward). According to Leo, he and Gilda 
have just gone for “an unpremeditated 
roll in the hay.” 

Act II discovers Leo and Gilda com- 
fortably sinning in an attractive London 
fat. Both, however, pine for their absent 
crony Otto. Gilda, it appears, is not so 
happy as she might be with Leo’s theatrical 
success. While he is away at a houseparty, 
up bobs Otto, fresh from a voyage on a 
tramp steamer. “The circle has turned,” 
says he, “and it’s my turn now.” But next 
morning Gilda leaves notes for both her 
lovers, goes off to Manhattan to marry 
an art broker and find, she hopes, peace. 
When Leo and Otto meet and read their 
letters they collapse into mutually brandied 
bathos. 

Two years later Gilda is inhabiting a 
gaudy penthouse full of Grand Rapids 
moderne furniture which she is selling to 
people with more money than taste. Sud- 
denly in the midst of a party Leo and 
Otto appear, identically and immaculately 
clad in faultless evening dress. They have, 
it seems, been traveling. “You must for- 
give our clothes,” says urbane Leo. “We 
Just got off a freight boat.” Soon the 
safely married Gilda succumbs to their 
witty charms, and when the art broker- 
husband returns from Chicago he is told 
that the three will resume their private 
offensive against the social code. While 
he expostulates against the madness of 
this incorrigible trio they slap their thighs 





with mirth. The curtain falls, the play 
having evidently solved all but the prac- 
tical difficulty of how Gilda, Leo and Otto 
can roll in the hay simultaneously. 

In spite of makeup which gives her eye- 
lids a furry look and her old tendency 
to read her more dramatic lines as though 
she were giving a schoolroom recital of 
Elektra, Actress Fontanne manages to be 
conspicuously charming in a réle which is 
not a paragon of lucidity. Actor Lunt is 
at all times expertly droll, although his 
parts in The Guardsman and Reunion In 
Vienna appear to have permanently en- 
dowed him with a Central European ac- 
cent. Actor Coward, particularly when he 














Vandamm 


FONTANNE & LUNT 


He: “It’s my turn now.” 


is imitating a butler on a telephone and 
giving an interview to the Press, is, if 
possible, more suavely comic than ever. 
Design For Living, which some specta- 
tors may find a bit decadent in spots, is 
a worthy successor to, if not an entertain- 
ing equal of, the playwright’s previous 
Private Lives. Its deficiency is in the kind 
of hysterical laughter which in Private 
Lives fairly convulsed the gravest sophis- 


ticate and exalted Noel Coward to the 
front rank of fun-makers. 
Noel Coward is conceded to be the 


cleverest of living English dramatists. 
Some go further, advancing the premise 
that in the last hundred years only Dis- 
raeli, Wilde and Shaw have started from 
nothing and conquered England as Mr. 
Coward has conquered. 

Few indeed are the aspiring playwrights 
who would not give their eye teeth to be 
in Noel Coward’s tan buckskin shoes. Aged 
33, he has written or collaborated on 23 
plays and musicomedies since 1920. One 
out of three have been huge successes. 
At one time he had five of his works run- 
ning in London during a single season, a 
record equaled only by the late Edgar 
Wallace. A few blocks away from the 


Manhattan theatre housing his Design For 
Living, last week a cinemansion was pack- 


ing in well-bred audiences who’ seldom 
stoop to cinema, to witness Cavalcade, his 
episodic pageant of empire not yet legiti- 
mately staged in the U. S. Further down 
the street the shadow of Claudette Colbert 
was to be seen fluttering across a screen 
version (Tonight is Ours) of one of Play- 
wright Coward’s most dismal failures, The 
Queen Was in the Parlour. Wherever he 
went last year—with the possible excep- 
tion of the Brazilian jungles—during an 
enviably carefree junket, he could hear 
tunes he had written for Bittersweet, and 
the more recent Words & Music simper- 
ing from phonographs and radios. With 
his own two hands, long head and (when 
he danced and sang for This Year of Grace 
in 1928-29) nimble feet and voice he has 
made a comfortable fortune. In London 
a capable and adoring staff that addresses 
him as “the Great White Father” handles 
his business for him. 

It was not always so, as will testify the 
deep sardonic lines which frame his smil- 
ing mouth like a stern proscenium. 

Like another British dramatist who was 
good, too, Noel Coward was born on a 
river bank, on the Thames at Teddington, 
a London suburb. His mother kept a 
boarding house, pinched and scraped so 
that she and Noel could occasionally go 
to a theatre. When he was ten he knew 
the smell of greasepaint. He was sent to 
a dramatic school run by Italia Conti, one 
of Britain’s best. There was another mop- 
pet there named Gertrude Lawrence 
Directress Conti recalls: “Little Noel 
Coward was a shy, bashful child and used 
to sit on my knee in the lodgings and cry 
because he was so terribly homesick. 
Little Noel was a clever boy, but I 
never regarded him as normal, even in 
those days. He was very emotional, but 
full of brains.” 

Consider him now as a young fellow 
hanging around casting agencies, writing 
occasional tunes and skits for musicals, 
a period punctuated by his threadbare trip 
to the U. S. Watch his thirsty hankering 
after elegance, dining, whenever he had 
the price, at Claridge’s, making wry men- 
tal notes of the people who could dine 
there every day. Watch him cuff down 
his juvenile embarrassment with foolish 
youthful eccentricities. See him toss that 
flower box off its window sill because “the 
colors of it annoyed him.” Behold him 
in The Vortex, his first writing-acting suc- 
cess, backed by newly-rich Michael Arlen. 

The next three years must have been 
passed by Playwright Coward in a mild 
delirium. He wrote Easy Virtue, Fallen 
Angels, Hay Fever, This Was A Man, 
Home Chat, The Marquise, The Queen 
Was in the Parlour. Hay Fever was the 
cream of this crop. Most of these come- 
dies had in common the impact of Conti- 
nentalism on the stolid conservatism of 
Old England. Long and often very delight- 
ful passages of mutual abuse were to be 
found in the majority of these plays which 
were also masterpieces of padded wise- 
cracking. The Coward technique of short 
crackling speeches developed to the point 
at which one statistician could count 158 
consecutive “sides” of three lines or less 
in Act I of Hay Fever. The Greeks had 
a word for this system: stichomythy, dia- 
log one line at a time. 

Suddenly and inexplicably, in 1927, the 
British public took it into its mind to 











administer a brutal, heartless spanking to 
its precocious Bright Boy of the Theatre. 
Perhaps the playwright’s thoughiless, per- 
verse statements to the Press had some- 
thing to do with it. Perhaps people were 
irritated by his appearance at a night club 
in a mauve polo jumper. Perhaps his 
brand of fun was not as amusing as it 
once seemed. At any rate a tirade of ugly 
booing arose from gallery and pit at the 
premiére of Sirocco, noise which his beam- 
ing and happily deaf mother mistook for 
applause. Someone spat in his face as he 
left the theatre. 

His world suddenly gone to pieces, Noel 
Coward was persuaded with difficulty by 
Producer Charles B. Cochran to continue 
his work on the revue, This Year of Grace. 
It was a gratifying, vindicating triumph. 
For two seasons “A Room With a View” 
and “Dance Little Lady” tinkled away 
the twilight tea-dance hour on both sides 
of the Atlantic. 

Then, in 1930, the apotheosis of the 
Coward comedies, Private Lives, appeared. 
All the old tricks were brought to shining 
perfection in a play which related the 
high-jinx of a divorced couple who found 
themselves on respective second honey- 
moons with decidedly the wrong people. 
The divorced couple were impersonated 
by Mr. Coward and the little girl from 
Miss Conti’s, Gertrude Lawrence of the 
comely back. The playwright still stuck to 
stichomythy, a tendency reflected in last 
week’s production. Some of his dialog was 
as bitter and bright as Alice in Wonder- 
land. 

The funniest sequence in Private Lives 
was the rough-and-tumble finale of Act II 
in which Mr. Coward and Miss Lawrence 
scrambled on the floor after she had 
crackedea phonograph record over his head. 
Even this delicious bit of business had 
its roots in earlier Coward work. The 
Rat Trap (unproduced) not only ended its 
second act in similar vein but its third 
as well. Perhaps it all goes back further 
than that, for when he was a child Play- 
wright Coward once bashed a little girl 
on.the head with a spade because she 
would not take seriously her part in one 
of his nursery productions. 

At this point came a new twist in the 
playwright’s career which amplified his 
versatility, provided an explanation for 
the underlying motif of his comic sense. 

For Playwright Coward, War is anath- 
ema. The closest approach his comedies 
make to profundity is this philosophy: 
let us be merry today for yesterday (1914- 
18) we died. To prove his point he wrote 
two strongly sentimental dramas. The 
first, Post Mortem (unproduced), exposes 
the social dissolution observed by a young 
ghost who returns from Flanders. The 
second, Cavalcade, is a tragic cyclorama 
which begins with the Boer War and ends 
in 1930 with the hope that “this country 
of ours may find dignity, greatness, and 
peace again.” Here was something more 
than the world dared to expect from a 
“song & dance man,” a range and flexi- 
bility of talent that was grounded on more 
than disillusioned cleverness. 

Some people work hard because they 
like to. Playwright Coward is one of them. 
A good part of the time his mind must 
be as teeming as the last week of a re- 
hearsal. So well had he mentally planned 
Hay Fever that he wrote it during a house- 
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party weekend. Private Lives was the 
product of a week’s flu-confinement in a 
Hong Kong hotel. The record is sagging. 
It took months of voyaging in South 
American waters for him to jot down 
Design For Living. 

Playwright Coward is not to be found 
at fashionable resorts, as a rule, nor in 
social colyums. He likes beer. In spite of 
his knockabout experience, he is still given 
to emotional flights. Not long ago he 
rushed into Fred Astaire’s dressing room. 
“Freddie!” he exclaimed. “When I see 
you dance I want to cry.” 

It is possible that most of the Coward 
works are perishably dated. But he knows 
the theatre as few have known it. What 
he may do with this knowledge later, 
none can say. Although his excursions into 
serious drama are represented to date by 
The Vortex, Cavalcade and Post Mortem 
—none of them deathless—most of his 
fellow subjects would call Noel Coward 
the First Englishman of the British Stage. 
That opinion was shared by hundreds of 
U. S. citizens who, in a cold drizzle, formed 
a block-long ticket queue in front of the 
theatre four days before last week’s open- 
ing in Manhattan—a Broadway phenom- 
enon unseen since the Depression. If ac- 
complishment counts for anything, Noel 
Coward would appear to have knuckled 
out a fairly workmanlike design for living 
himself. 
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New Plays in Manhattan 


Pigeons and People (by George Mi- 
chael Cohan, producer), subtitled “‘a comic 
state of mind in continuous action,” runs 
in one long act like Philip Barry’s Hotel 
Universe. A benevolent insurance tycoon 
comes back to his apartment trailed by an 
elderly, jaunty bum named Parker (Actor 
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White Studio 





GEORGE MICHAEL COHAN 
His lip-logic led to lunacy. 


Cohan). Found on a park bench chatting 
familiarly with the pigeons, the bum has 
told the tycoon a story of his life. The 
tycoon, astounded by a renegade with 
elements of greatness, offers Parker hospi- 
tality, grudgingly refused. A neat plot, 
promising an idea play, skitters at that 
point into Pirandello-echoing lunacy and 
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George Michael Cohan on the loose. When 
the shadow-boxing is over, remaining 
enigmas are: 1) What was the story in the 
park? 2) Who is Parker? 3) What did he 
want? 4) What was Pigeons and People 
all about? Only positive fact is the first. 
rate characterization of Parker as a su- 
perior indigent, expert at crying, bragging, 
weaseling, bullying, philosophizing, face- 
saving and putting everybody else in the 
wrong. 

_ Shoe-horned humbly into a group of 
presumably sane people—his host, a law- 
yer, two girl friends, a housekeeper, a but- 
ler, a detective and the host’s sister— 
Parker progressively webs them all in 
their own words and impales them on in- 
sane lip-logic. An opportunist juggling 
ideals, he shifts positions faster than the 
others, stares long & unfazed into their 
faces, razzle-dazzles them with winning 
sophistries until he has confused, in- 
gratiated, amazed, enraged, baffled and ter- 
rified them all. 

The closest to a ponderable theme in 
Pigeons and People is the old one used 
by Playwright Cohan of yore, that the 
sane are insane and the insane sane. Be- 
yond that Cohan comes out flatly in favor 
of “straightaway” thinking. Cohan thea- 
tre, Cohan jauntiness make what prom- 
ises more into a dialectic jig and a first- 
rate farce. 


_ ° 





Pardon My English (words & music by 
Ira & George Gershwin and Herbert 
Fields, Aarons & Freedley, producers). 
The impressive line-up of authors respon- 
sible for Pardon My English seems largely 
wasted on a script which falls short of 
big-time specifications in score, dialog and 
situation. 

Bland, competent Jewish Jack Pearl 
(German-American comic), works hard 
for laughs, leads around a small, bewildered 
dachshund, tumbles about the stage with 
Lyda Roberti. Like Funnyman Ea Wynn, 
Mr. Pearl will close his show one night a 
week for radio broadcasting. Meritorious 
are Carl Randall and Barbara Newberry 
who, while dancing in an easy, effortless 
manner, delight everybody by doing tricks 
with thimbles. Best tunes: “My Cousin 
in Milwaukee”; “Where You Go, I Go.” 


? 


We, the People (by Elmer Rice, pro- 
ducer) is a potent squawk in 20 scenes 
with 44 characters against U. S. capitalism. 
In a welter of interrelated stories and 
typical industrial abuses, William Davis is 
a contented iron works foreman with a 
refined school teacher daughter about to 
marry a genteel bank clerk, and a bright 
son entering the State University. Comes 
Depression, Davis loses his job, his savings 
in a bank crash, his home and is finally 
shot down in an unemployed demonstra- 
tion. The daughter lives in sin with her 
bank clerk. The son, jailed for stealing a 
little coal, joins a street-corner meeting in 
which a policeman is killed. He is con- 
victed of the murder and hanged, largely 
because of his radical opinions. Other 
scenes tabloid black-hearted iron tycoons, 
grimy politicians, venal judges, rich diplo- 
mats. Written strongly and at the top ol 
its lungs, broadly directed by Author Rice, 
excellently cast, We, the People is an 
evening of violent excitement, crude 
theatre. 
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Technocrat’s Face 


For all the oceans of publicity which 
have deluged him in the last few months 
and made his ideas a national talking 
point, Howard Scott, high priest of Tech- 
nocracy, managed up to last week to keep 
his photograph away from the general pub- 
lic. News cameramen he artfully ducked 
and dodged while editors, clamoring 








Acme 
Howarp Scott 


Cleveland buried him inside. 


loudly for any sort of Scott picture, were 
convinced that none existed. Technocrat 
Scott’s admirers thought he was smart to 
keep his face modestly out of print, thus 
increasing the impersonal importance of 
his theories. His critics hinted darker rea- 
sons. 

Last week Manhattan newspaper read- 
ers got their first look at Howard Scott in 
the Herald Tribune and tabloid Daily 
News (see cut) which got his photograph 
from Acme Newspictures, which in turn 
got it from the Cleveland Press. It was 
six weeks old. Photographer Herman Seid 
of the Press had snapped Mr. Scott at a 
luncheon of the Cleveland City Club. Be- 
cause the picture was a poor one the Press 
had buried it inside. Photographer Seid, 
unaware of the demand for a Scott like- 
ness, neglected to offer it to syndicates. 

Further elaboration of the Scott biogra- 
phy (Trae, Dec. 26) was supplied last 
week from Pompton Lakes, N. J. There 
it was recalled that the No. 1 Technocrat 
used to employ boys to manufacture his 
floor wax by hand. Lunch room loungers, 
whom he lectured by the hour, agreed that 
“Scotty certainly knows his stuff.” 


lac 


News Letters 


“Roosevelt Cabinet gossip. We have 
collected scores of names, stories, and ‘in- 
side tips.’ We have sifted, weighed, 
checked, tested. The residue, given 
below, should be considered as thoughtful 
and responsible gossip, but no more. None 
of the ‘sure slates’ are any good: 





State- = 
Treasury 


Norman H. Davis—65%. 
Senator Cordell Hull—so%. 
William H. Woodin—30%. 


Justice—Arthur F, Mullen—6o0%. 
Commerce—Don't know. 
War—James H. Thompson—60%. 
Navy—Senator Swanson—70%. 


Agriculture—Don’t know; sure Mr. Roosevelt 


doesn’t know. 
Post Office—James A. Farley—o9%. 
Interior—George H. Dern— 40%. 
J. Bruce Kremer—4o%. 

Labor—Don’t know; sure Mr. 
doesn't know.” 

Last week some 10,000 bankers, rail- 
road officials, textile manufacturers, law- 
yers, editors, building contractors, food 
packers and public utilitarians read the 
foregoing Cabinet guess and found it 
good. To each it had come in a mimeo- 
graphed letter from Washington, enclosed 
in a sealed envelope with a 3¢ stamp. 
They all were paying $18 per year to 
receive this and similar information every 
week. It was the Kiplinger Washington 
Letter, smartest and most alert of three 
similar services conducted at the Capital. 

The big businessman might have fer- 
reted the same Cabinet gossip out of his 
daily newspaper if it were not for two 
fundamental facts. He hates to take time 
to read long press stories, especially if they 
are speculative and require thoughtful 
analysis, and even when he does he is left 
feeling doubtful about their authenticity 
because they are in a sheet open to the 
public for a few pennies. His ears believe 
more than his eyes and the gossip of a 
board meeting he is apt to peddle as “gos- 
pel” among his flattering cronies. He hon- 
estly thinks that Washington is teeming 
with “inside stuff” which the Press misses 
and he, as an able citizen, should have. 
But the Washington scene as it strikes 
his untrained eye in headlines leaves him 
dizzy and confused. To straighten out his 
perspective and give him the facts he does 
not bother to hunt out for himself in the 
daily Press is the prime purpose of the 
Washington letter writer. 

Not all of the weekly Kiplinger letter, 
issued by Willard Monroe Kiplinger, is as 
speculative as the Cabinet guess. More 
typical are Kiplinger’s shrewd and crack- 
ling appraisals of current news. These he 
gives in a blunt, crisp style tuned to his 
client’s ear: 

“Congress will not vote inflation before 
March 4. 

“New 


around 


Roosevelt 


Congress WILL vote inflation 
midyear IF necessary to raise 
commodity prices, IF commodity prices 
haven’t risen by then. Precise method, 
precise plan is not determinable at this 
time. 

“Budget balance outlook for fiscal year 
1934 is not so good. . . 

“Taxes. This session of Congress will 
not do anything important. 
relief will get no final 
Domestic Allotment 


“Agricultural 
action this session. 
can’t be enacted... . 

“Glass banking bill will pass Senate... 
but there’s very small chance of its being 
finally enacted this session.” 

Like the other Washington letters, Kip- 
linger’s is based on the assumption that 
“Readers are pretty well fed up on facts. 





They want evaluation, so that the facts 
will fit together and mean something.” 
Contrary to popular notion, neither Kip- 
linger nor any other reputable letter serv- 
ice deals in “confidential” information 
because very little confidential informa- 
tion is available. Kiplinger employs nine 
full-time staff men who have found that 
the wisest men in Washington on legisla- 
tive prospects and administrative policies 
are lobbyists. They scrupulously canvass 
the most potent spokesmen on both sides, 
take time to gauge the political force be- 
hind each, check it, make their forecasts. 
Editor Kiplinger keeps score on right & 
wrong guesses, computes his staff’s aver- 
age 85% right. Single important piece of 
legislation so far passed by this Congress 
was the Philippine independence bill, the 
Kiplinger prediction to the contrary not- 
withstanding (see p. 13). 

Offices of the agency are the 
National Press Building where nine- 
tenths of each weekly letter is written by 
Editor Kiplinger himself. He is 42, tall, 
sandy-haired, with a trim mustache. For 
several years he worked for Associated 
Press in Washington, quit in 1920 to re. 
search foreign trade for a bank. His task 
of making weekly reports and his “pas- 
sion for telling people the ‘innards’ of 
things.”’ prompted him to try circulating an 
impartial analytical letter to businessmen. 
In addition to his general news letter he 
publishes a fortnightly on agriculture ($25 
for six months), a fortnightly on taxes 
($15 per year). 


in 


First in the Washington news letter field 
was the Whaley-Eaton Service, which 
has now probably the largest circulation 
It was founded in 1918 by Percival 
Huntington Whaley and Henry Morris 
Eaton. Eaton was onetime managing edi- 
tor of the defunct Philadelphia Press. 








———— 








WILLARD Monroe KIPLINGER 


He caught the business ear. 


Whaley edited the Evening Ledger. Both 
were lawyers. They conceived the letter 
idea after encountering difficulty in ob- 
taining the sort of correspondence they 
wanted from their Capital newsmen. 
Their weekly Washington letter ($25 per 
year) is a careful reflection of Capital 
sentiment on fiscal questions, with pros 
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& cons duly weighed. It is long on dis- 
cussion, short on prediction. In general 
it takes a long-range view. A half-dozen 
staffmen maintain personal contacts on 
Capitol Hill and in government depart- 
ments. The letters are compiled in the 
Munsey Building. 

Third in order of age and importance is 
David Lawrence’s Weekly, a printed 
pamphlet written by the publisher of the 
factual United States Daily. Editor Law- 
rence’s observations are inclined to be 
stodgy summations of major trends rather 
than brisk off-the-record pointers. Up to 
the election his weekly read very much 
like a Republican editorial as to why Her- 
bert Hoover should be re-elected. 

Various other Washington letters have 
come and gone. Some were frankly “tip- 
ster services,” flashing advice to clients 
to invest this way or that on the basis of 
legislative acts or guesses. Others are 
simply news letters on a smaller scale 
than the big three. McClure Newspaper 
Syndicate issues a confidential collection 
of slangy jottings called “The National 
Whirligig—News Behind the News” by 
Reporter Paul Mallon. W. F. Ardis, one- 
time associate of Whaley-Eaton, is in busi- 
ness for himself. One which has disap- 
peared was called Federal Trade Informa- 
tion Service. Countless are bulletins pub- 
lished by various trade lobbies, to post 
members on matters of special interest 
and to let them know their Washington 
employes are on the job. 





© 





Governor v. Editor 


Peter Gething, 45, who says he was once 
a reporter on the London Times and a 
major in the British Army, is the impe- 
cunious owner-editor of a struggling, two- 
year-old, weekly Charleston, S. C. news- 
paper called the Record. Edward F. Hut- 
ton is a rich, imperiously handsome Man- 
hattan sportsman, investment banker and 
board chairman of General Foods Corp. 
who likes to shoot ducks on his Combahee 
Riyer plantation near Charleston. 

Hard and daringly has Editor Gething 
tried to draw attention to his newspaper, 
add to its small circulation. Last month 
he picked on Mr. Hutton (Time, Dec. 26). 
In an abusive, threatening editorial he 
execrated the New Yorker as an arrogant 
Yankee, retailed a story that Mr. Hutton 
had instructed his employes to drive 
motorboats through neighboring preserves 
in order to frighten ducks from them to 
his own. 

Many a South Carolinian promptly rose 
to denounce and deny a baseless slur not 
only on Edward F. Hutton (who in addi- 
tion to his shooting preserve, maintains a 
large duck sanctuary) but also on the 
hospitality of his State. The Columbia 
Chamber of Commerce investigated the 
charge, found not even a rumor to sup- 
port it. 

Far from increasing, the circulation of 
the Charleston Record soon dropped to 
zero, for the simple reason that it ceased 
to appear. Editor Gething explained that 
there had been a mechanical breakdown. 
Last week it became known that South 
Carolina’s Governor Blackwood, in order 
to express the hospitable sentiments of 
his State, had made Edward F. Hutton a 
Lieutenant Colonel on his staff. 
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Lion Dog 


Many centuries ago, runs a Chinese 
legend, a lion wandering through a forest 
spied a monkey and fell in love with her. 
Despairing at the discrepancy in their 
sizes, he prayed his lord & protector 
Buddha that he might be dwarfed. 
Buddha answered the plea of the lion, 
who promptly married his monkey-love. 

One result of that storied union was 
to be seen last week in Manhattan’s 
Roosevelt Hotel. 

At the annual show of the Pekingese 
Club of America the little dogs which 
peered out from wicker or glass cases 
strikingly resembled their fabled an-estors. 
There were the tawny coats, the pendulous 
ears, the wide chest and narrow hips of 
the lion. No imagination strain was 
needed to detect a simian likeness in their 








Wide World 
PIERROT OF HARTLEBURY & OWNER 


Queen Victoria had her “Lootie”. . 


bright, popping eyes and bashed-in noses. 

Led out on the judging platform, the 
Pekes waddled briskly about on their 
stubby, bowed legs. To Pierrot of Hartle- 
bury, freshly brought from England by 
Mrs. Richard S. Quigley of Lock Haven, 
Pa., went the prize for best in show, which 
included the gigantic Lasca McClure 
Halley Trophy and the Challenge Cup 
donated by the late, great J. Pierpont 
Morgan. 

Fierce old Tzu Hsi, crafty, foreigner- 
hating Dowager Empress, used to say that 
this Lion Dog of China knew regal 
splendor when Europeans were “still 
swinging from the trees by their tails.” 
Fanciers now generally agree that the dog 
probably took on its present aspect in the 
7th Century A. D., but Chinese tradition 
holds that it was the pet of Emperors 
4,000 years ago. Ancient carvings, pictures 
and effigies of a grotesque animal resem- 
bling the Pekingese seem to substantiate 
this belief. 

The Lion Dog got its real start in the 
First Century a. p. when missionaries from 
India converted the Emperor Ming Ti to 





Buddhism. Chief symbol of that religion ' 
was the lion because, as India’s mos | 
dreaded beast, it represented all the | 
human passions and powers of darkness 
which the Lord Buddha had _ subdued. 
Tamed, the lion became his faithful sery- 
ant and companion, was usually pictured | 
by his side. But China had no lions and 
most Chinese had never seen one. At last 
some sharp-eyed follower of the Emperor 
noticed how strikingly the Court’s tawny 
little dogs resembled Buddha’s _ lion, ' 
Eunuchs thenceforth strove to breed lion- | 
like characteristics into the dog. In time 
it progressed from being an imitation lion, 
became itself a sacred symbol. 

The penalty for removal of a Lion Dog 
from within the walls of the Forbidden 
City, was the “Death by 10,000 Slices” 
or some other ingenious execution. The 
dog, regarded with religious awe by Chi- 
nese masses, was as much a mystery to 
them as to foreigners. The Emperor's dogs 
were his constant companions. They rode 
before him in the saddle, lay beside him on 
the couch, sat with him on the throne. To 
him the association attested his own divine 
nature. On his favorite beasts he bestowed 
titles of duke and prince, regal incomes, 
princely retinues. Puppies were suckled 
by waiting-women whose own girl babies 
had been conveniently drowned. 

In 1860 European troops. captured 
Peking from which the Court had fled. 
sacked the nearby Summer Palace. French 
and British officers burst into one of its 
rooms, found a self-slain Princess  sur- 
rounded by five of her faithful little Lion 
Dogs. These were sent back to England, 
where one, “Lootie,” became the pet of 
Queen Victoria. An occasional animal 
smuggled from the Peking Palace kept the 
English stock from degeneration through 
inbreeding. The year 1912 in China saw | 
the end of divine sovereignty for Em- 
perors and _ dogs. Thereafter fresh 
specimens of the dog were imported 
more freely to add to the growing stock in 
England and the U. S. 

Still largely a pet of the rich, the 
Pekingese is regarded by most non-owners 
as a snobbish, fragile toy. But its fanciers 
claim for it intelligence, warmheartedness, 
loyalty and all the courage of that far-off, 
amorous lion. 


——— 


Lion Hunt 

To Wolf Island in the Mississippi River 
last week trekked Denver M. Wright, 
frustrated St. Louis lion hunter (TIME, 
Oct. 17 et seq.), with two circus lions, 20 
newshawks, cameramen, native beaters 
and his 14-year-old son Charles. For three 
nights the party huddled miserably inside 
a barbed-wire stockade while icy rain beat 
down. Hunter Wright waited for skies to 
clear, said he: “They might catch cold 
and die.” Then the lions were released to 
roam the underbrush, regain their native 
ferocity. Instead they sat howling mourn- 
fully in the mud outside the camp. Next 
day an hour’s pelting with sticks & stones 
roused them to indignant roars, threaten- 
ing lunges. Thereupon Hunter Wright, 
Son Charles and others gleefully shot the 
lions dead. 
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HERE’S a long and successful 
seta of money-saving ser- 
vice to many industries behind 
the Goodyear Plant Analysis 
Plan and the G.T.M.—Goodyear 
Technical Man. 

Might they not be able to add 
to that record a valuable service 
to you in your operations? 

The whole purpose and duty 
of the G. T. M. and the Plant 
Analysis Plan is to determine 
in codperation with your plant 
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THE GREATEST FY 


A Man and a Plan 
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officials, whether rubber can 
serve you to better advantage, 
and if so, to recommend the 
particular Goodyear Mechanical 
Rubber Goods which will serve 
you most efficiently and most 
economically. 

The G. T. M. is an expert on 
rubber. He has a practical work- 
ing experience with the require- 
ments of many industries, all 
over the world. You can find the 


best testimonial to his wo.k and 
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to the value of the Goodyear 
Analysis Plan in the very largest 
plants using rubber today. 

We believe it would pay you 
well to discuss YOUR belting, 
hose, packing and molded goods 
needs with the G.T.M. A line to 
Goodyear, Akron, Ohio, or Los 
Angeles, California, or a phone 
call to your nearest Goodyear 
Mechanical Rubber Goods Dis- 
tributor will bring him to your 


plant. 


IN RUBBER 


EAR 


Copyright 1933, by The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Inc 
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This is what PACKARD 


has done for the fine car buyer 


of 1933 


WE BELIEVE this year’s Packards, more than any other 
fine car, have taken into account these three things . . . 

... that no two people are alike. 

... that every motorist loves comfort. 

... that the public is ready to return to quality mer- 
chandise. 


Would you believe that any car could be handled with 
equal facility by a 200-pound man or a 90-pound woman? 
Any of the new Packards can be—whether it is the Eight, 
the Super Eight, or the Twelve. 


The new power brakes, by aturn of alever onthe dash, 
can be adjusted to any desired pressure—so that the 
feather touch of a woman’s foot stops the car as quickly 
and easily as the heavy tread of a man. 


The cushion clutch can be disengaged almost with the 
weight of the foot alone. You can shift from one speed to 
another with the pressure of a single finger. The steering 
is so easy it is almost automatic. 


Don’t look for a choke on the dash. The choke is en- 
tirely automatic. So the motor starts perfectly in any 
weather. The carburetor can never flood. 


Imagine a ventilation control system that allows a 
fresh-air enthusiast and his maiden aunt to be comfort- 
able at the same time—that circulates fresh air even in 
adriving rainstorm—yet completely banishes draughts. 


Imagine safety headlights that permit top-speed driv- 
ing at night on country roads, and that spotlight the 
ditch when you’re passing other cars. 


Comfort? The cushions you rest on were contoured by 
one of the world’s most famous orthopedic surgeons. The 
springs beneath you run 75% of the wheelbase length. 
The motor before you is so mounted that no vibration 
reaches you. While the improved and exclusive ride con- 


trol gives you three perfect types of ride. Use the one 
you like best. 


But perhaps you will get your greatest thrill from the 
quiet of these cars. The motors are as noiseless at 80 to 
90 miles as they are when idling. Not content with that, 
Packard has gone outside the car and by redesigning 
moldings and angles, has even lessened the sound of the 
wind as it rushes by. 


These Packards, you'll find, have more power, travel 
more swiftly and accelerate faster than even their 1932 
brothers. Yet, unbelievable as it may sound, they use less 
oil; they give more miles to a gallon of gas. 


Equally important is the economy that Packard has 
effected by doubling the life of motor parts through an 
exclusive system of lubrication. 59,000 miles of continu- 
ous driving at the Packard Proving Grounds have repeat- 
edly failed to show any measurable wear in motor or 
transmission. Even after 125,000 actual engagements of 
the clutch in traffic, no adjustment was necessary. 


SUCH, in brief, is the story of the three new Packards. In 
9 J 
appearance, features and in quality, all three are alike. 
They differ only in size and added richness of appoint- 
y y PI 
ments, in power and price.Together Packard believes 
they represent not only the finest cars Packard has ever 
produced, but the finest cars America has ever seen. 


So sincere, so certain are we in this belief that we ask 
you to test these cars against any other car you know. 
Whether you expect to buy a car at once or not, visit your 
Packard showroom and inspect the new Packards. Then 
drive one over a road you know by heart. Compare it 
with your present car. Compare it with every other fine 
car 1933 can offer you. We leave it to you which of the 
world’s fine cars you will then decide to make yours. 








FOR CANNED FRUIT 
A Market 


bigger than Detroit 
plus Cleveland 


ome | 
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Analyses of recent investigations reveal that the 420,000 
Best-Customer families who read Time buy, in one year, 
10,080,000 cans of fruit. ...To find an equal volume of canned 
fruit consumption among Average Customers you would need 
more families than live in Detroit and Cleveland combined. 


TIME: The Weekly Newsmagazine 
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Wiggin Forains 

Albert Henry Wiggin, retired governing 
board chairman of Chase National Bank, 
sailed for Europe last week to tackle once 
again the prickly problem of Germany’s 
short term loans. Before leaving he gave 
an out-of-the-ordinary going-away party: 
a private view before the public exhibition 
of his collection of Forain paintings, etch- 
ings and lithographs. John Pierpont Mor- 
gan attended. So did John Davison Rocke- 
feller Jr., Adolph Ochs, Ogden Reid, Owen 
D. Young, Nicholas Murray Butler, Paul 
Cravath, Arthur Curtiss James, Arthur 
Brisbane, Lily Pons. There was tea. 

Ask any Wall Streeter about Banker 
Wiggin and the pat answer will be, “He’s 
the man with a million friends.” Banker 
Wiggin probably is as personally popular 
as any man in U. S. finance. Albert Wig- 
gin is “Al” to almost as many people as 
Alfred Smith. His informality, his good 
nature, his loyalty, his passionate con- 
centration on golf and poker make him 
friends and keep them. Although his in- 
terest in etchings has long been known, 
few persons realized until last week what 
an important print collector Mr. Wiggin 
is. On view were 271 different works illus- 
trating practically the entire career of the 
late great Jean-Louis Forain who, starting 
out as a bitter satirist of middle class life, 
at his death in 1931 was known as one of 
the greatest religious draughtsmen since 
Rembrandt. Mr. Wiggin’s Forain collection 
is unmatched in the U. S., has only three 
peers in Europe: the Dresden Museum, 
the Bibliothéque Nationale in Paris. the 
London collection of Campbell Dodgson. 

Jean-Louis Forain is by no means the 
only artist Mr. Wiggin collects. He boasts 
the most-complete-in-the-world collections 
of three famed Scotch etchers: James Mc- 
Bey, Muirhead Bone, Sir David Young 
Cameron. Among his hundreds of mis- 
cellaneous prints is the famed “Hundred 
Guilder Print” of Rembrandt’s “Christ 
Healing the Sick.” 

All these prints are kept in a specially 
panelled room with false walls designed by 
his wife, an able amateur  sculptress 
(Time, Feb. 29). On ordinary occasions 
all that is visible are a few choice prints 
carefully framed. For favored friends 
each panel will swing back to show its 
reverse completely covered with Mr. Wig- 
gin’s favorites in narrow moldings, to ex- 
pose shelves stacked high with hundreds 
of others. 

— 
Fingerpaints 

Eighty-seven little girls and boys of 
New York’s Dalton School last week hung 
up 160 brightly daubed sheets of paper in 
a strange art exhibition. There were weird 
cloud effects, mysterious lumps and sworls, 
curious beasts, grotesque faces, incised 
lines like vines and tendrils. Not a few 
were extremely effective. Outstanding fact 
about these colorful patterns was that they 
were produced not by brush or other tool 
but by the children’s own chubby hands 
smearing liquid pigment on paper. 

Fingerpainting, the process’s official 
hame, was evolved by capable, burly Ruth 
Faison Shaw at her experimental school 


for British & U. S. children in Rome. Her 
primary interest was more _ therapeutic 
than artistic. She wanted to give her 
pupils the simplest and most direct method 
of self-expression to avoid the element 
of fear induced by tools that the child 
feels incapable of mastering. Spreading 
paint with the bare hands was an obvious 
idea but ordinary paints have obvious 
disadvantages. Fingerpaints, Miss Shaw’s 
own invention, are made with harmless 
earth, pigments and a cold-creamy sub- 
stance, all of which washes instantly off. 
The mixture is sensuously smooth to the 
touch, comes in six colors, and may be 
licked or eaten with impunity. 

To make a fingerpainting a large sheet 
of wet glazed paper is spread flat on a 
marble or linoleum-covered table and big 
blobs of colorful sludge dropped on it. 
This is sloshed about with both hands, the 








New York Herald Tribune 
Artists Taytor & BoGOoSLOvsKY 


Their medium: colored sludge. 


finger nails, even the elbows, without con- 
scious effort at drawing, until the amateur 
artist likes the result. The teacher is then 
called and the work given a name—‘“A 
Greedy Horse with a Long Neck,” “Men 
Fishing Before They Are Drowned’’—and 
the picture, the table and the child set 
aside to dry. Inventor Shaw is extremely 
proud of the fact that after one little boy 
in Rome had fingerpainted strange mon- 
sters for two weeks, he was cured of stam- 
mering, quickly learned to read 

Among the fingerpainters at last week’s 
exhibition were Composer Deems Taylor’s 
six-year-old daughter Joan, and six-year- 
old Tanya Bogoslovsky, daughter of Edu- 
cator Boris Bogoslovsky. Artist Bogoslov- 
sky’s creation, a thing like a jungle of 
twisted vines, inspired her to her first 
poem, which was attached to the picture: 
There is a man lost in the dark woods. 
I keep finding him and finding him 
But he goes again behind the dark trees— 
Again and again. 

He won't listen to me because I’m so 

little. 
He is again lost—and I must go. 
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CINEMA 





The New Pictures 

The Big Drive (A. L. Rule) shows the 
cinema as an instrument for recording his- 
tory. It is a war picture compiled from 
newsreels and from films which the pro- 
ducer secured from the files of the U. S., 
British, French, Italian, German and Aus- 
trian Governments. Some of these are 
routine shots of German troops marching 











run in Chicago last month it surprised 
cinema tradesmen by filling the McVick- 
er’s theatre for over two weeks. Holly- 
wood producers, unable to comprehend 
that the cinema can be a medium for any- 
thing except drama, will be startled if, as 
is likely, The Big Drive repeats its suc- 
cess elsewhere. Producer Rule claims to 
have compiled his picture as peace propa- 
ganda of much the same brand as George 





] 





Sotprers, Deap & ALIVE 


Will veterans simulate 


through Belgian villages, of ten-inch guns 
firing through underbrush, of U. S. troop- 
ships leaving their docks, of George V re- 
viewing his soldiers. 

If The Big Drive offered nothing more 
sensational it would remain an interesting 
cinema document, but it contains also a 
number of sequences which are less remi- 
niscent of propaganda newsreels released 
during the War: a mangled soldier being 
carried into a front line dressing station 
and coming out with both legs gone: an 
old Belgian woman sitting in a shell-hole 
beside the corpse of a soldier and snivel- 
ling into his hat; hand-to-hand trench 
fighting in which, although the photog- 
raphy is somewhat blurred, it is possible 
to see a real bayonet go through a real 
soldier; a squad of U. S. infantry going 
over the top into machine gun fire; a zep- 
pelin picked out by searchlights over Eng- 
land; a chaplain walking through an evac- 
uated battleground, making rapid gestures 
over minced bodies. There are good se- 
quences of Italian soldiers scampering 
wildly in retreat across a bridge under 
shell fire; prisoners lolling about and 
scratching themselves in a barbed wire 
paddock; the bombardment of Ypres; a 
German officer burning his tongue on a 
spoonful of soup in Brussels in the sum- 
mer of 1914. Some of the performers in 
The Big Drive are Lord Kitchener, Elsie 
Janis, Baron Manfred von Richthofen, 
Clemenceau, the Crown Prince, Tsar Nich- 
olas of Russia. Producer Albert L. Rule, 
who was a private in the American Ex- 
peditionary Forces, accompanies his pic- 
ture with a lecture which should have been 
composed by someone else. 

When The Big Drive was given a test 


a first-night seizure? 


Palmer Putnam’s grisly collection of war 
photographs entitled The Horror of It 
(Time, March 21). 

One of the tricks which First Division 
Exchanges, Inc., distributors, advises ex- 
hibitors to use for publicizing The Big 
Drive: “On opening night, have sup- 
posedly shell-shocked veteran simulate a 
seizure. Use this as a basis of letters to 
editors of all newspapers, arraigning the 
idea of bringing back the horrors of war. 
Follow up with a dozen letters from le- 
gionnaires, etc. defending the picture as an 
argument for peace. 

ee eeroe 

Der Hauptmann von _ Képenick 
(American-Rumanian Film Corp.) takes 
the stock comedy situation of an incom- 
petent impostor and makes it amusing by 
treating it in a new way. Wilhelm Voigt, 
a washed-out little man with a wispy mus- 
tache, sets out to find a job after 27 years 
in jail. He discovers that he cannot get 
a job without a passport and cannot get 
a passport without a job. He notices, in 
an abashed way, that army officers seem 
to have an easy time getting anything they 
want. It is this observation which prompts 
him finally to a desperate and daring 
escapade. Wilhelm Voigt rents a captain’s 
uniform in a pawn-shop. He commandeers 
a troop of soldiers and marches them to 
the town of Képenick. He has the mayor 
arrested and takes over the government 
of the town. When he learns that K6penick 
is too small to have a passport bureau, 
Voigt takes off his uniform and surrenders 
to the police but by this time his exploit 
has been so thoroughly publicized that 
even the Kaiser has chuckled at it. The 
impostor is a celebrity and he gets not 


only a passport but a pardon for his mis. 
demeanors. 

Adapted from a play by Carl Zuck. 
mayer based on an incident which occurred 
near Berlin in 1906, Der Hauptmann von 
Kopenick is a satire on military bureau. 
cracy as well as a comic character study. 
The story moves slowly, as is generally 
the case in German cinema, but Max 
Adalbert acts it cleverly. English titles 
for German dialog are too carelessly done 
to help much. 


The King’s Vacation (Warner). It 
may be that there is a trace of snobbery 
in George Arliss’s choice of réles, for he 
seldom impersonates anyone below a 
prime minister. This time he is a sort of 
sublimated Alfonso of Spain, the victim 
of a bloodless revolution who is delighted 
at losing his throne because it gives him 
a chance to go back to the woman he 
loved before he became a king. After all 
being a king had bored him to tears. 

Just when it should have been most 
amusing, with the deposed monarch’s dis- 
covery that his onetime inamorata is liv- 
ing in a palace and his queen is really a 
homebody, like himself, Tie King’s Vaca- 
tion loses most of its verve, works itself 
bluntly to a trite conclusion. Dignified, 
stylish and frail, like its principal actor, 
it isa picture which deserves notice mainly 
for the moments in which Arliss manages 
to extract the last drop of comedy from 
obvious situations. One such: King Philip 
rewarding the parents of the largest family 
in his domain by shaking hands with all 
their children. 

es 

Tonight is Ours (Paramount). When 
a potential assassin shoots at George Arliss 
in The King’s Vacation (see above), Arliss 
orders the band to play. In Tonight is 
Ours, Claudette Colbert does much the 
same thing under the same circumstances. 
She is a young queen who loves a com- 
moner (Fredric March) but who, for rea- 
sons of state, is about to marry a Prince 
(Paul Cavanaugh). It is hardly necessary 
to add that a revolt almost as opportune 
as the one in The King’s Vacation enables 
the Princess Nadya to enjoy what she de- 
scribes as “her true heart’s desire.” To- 
night is Ours, adapted from a play by Noel 
Coward which contains few traces of its 
author’s customarily bright dialog, has the 
advantage of not taking itself too seri- 
ously. It is also one of those productions, 


a Paramount specialty. in which onyx 
tables, glass doors and chromium tele- 


phones provide a glitter whici. its situa- 
tions often lack. Good shot: Alison Skip- 
worth, as a Grand Duchess, telling the 
Princess what she liked best about the 
U. S.—iced tea and Coney Island. 

Air Hostess (Columbia) deals sketchily 
with the duties of the personable young 
ladies in uniform who flutter over bored 
or nervous passengers, ply them with 
bouillon, magazines, small talk. It gen- 
erally advertises Transcontinental & Wes- 
tern Air—which does not employ host- 


esses. Mostly the picture is nickelodeon 
melodrama, including a_ race between 
plane & disaster-bound train. — Silliest 
shot: Hostess Kitty King (Evalyn 


Knapp) in a studio-built plane-pantry big 
enough to be the kitchenet of a dwelling. 


——— 
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SOUNDS UNBELIEVABLE—BUT IT’S TRUE 


there is a big straight 8 
in the low price field 





It is true that only a big 
car can give you big car 
performance and comfort 

—you know it, everybody knows it. 

The difficulty has been to get 
these comfort and luxury features 
not only at a low price but at low 
operating costs. 

This Pontiac Economy Straight 8 
isa different kind of car—a new kind 
of car in the low price field. It’s a 
real automobile—a big car. Yet it 
doesn’t ask you to sacrifice econ- 
omy. Rather, it gives you all the 
big car comfort you’ve wanted for 
years, with the average operating 
economy you are getting now. 


You’ve wanted just such a car 





for years everybody has—and now 


it’s here—offered you by General 
Motors. You can be sure of it. 


There’s nothing tricky about this 
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PONTIAC 
THE 


= h/ ECONOMY STRAIGHT 8 
115-INCH WHEELBASE 
3265* POUNDS OF WEIGHT 
78 actual MILES PER HOUR 
77 HORSEPOWER 


5585 %, 


a MICHIGAN 









Pontiac. 


new Pontiac. It’s just the same sure, 
safe, fast Straight 8 type of engine 
design that has won every race at 
Indianapolis for the past 10 years. 
Due to fine engineering and splendid 
manufacturing facilities, it has been 
possible to so build this big Pontiac 
Economy Straight 8 that it actually 
and legitimately takes its place not 
only as a car of low price but as a 
car of low operating costs as well. 


Beauty? Look at it. 


Performance? Take it out on the 
road and try a brush with any car— 
not only those in Pontiac’s price 


class. 


Comfort? It’s got the size and 


LAC 
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The 4-door Sedan, $695, f. 0. b. 
Special equipment 
extra, Easy GC. M. A. C. terms, 


the 
STRAIGHT 





> @& B 






weight you have to have for com- 
fort, and it’s got beautiful new 
Fisher bodies with Fisher No Draft 
(individually-controlled) 





Ventilation 





—the greatest safety, comfort and 
health feature since the closed body 


was first dev eloped. 


This year, get the kind of car 
you've always wanted—a Pontiac— 


. . ° > 
the Economy Straight 8. 
*Curb weight of the 4-door Sedan 


Tune in on the Pontiac Radio 
Program featuring Col. Stoop- 
nagle and Budd, Jeanie Lang, 
William O’ Neal, Andre Kostela- 


and a 





orchestra mixed 


netz’ 


25-piece 
chorus. Columbia Network every Thurs- 


day night,9:30p.m.,Eastern Standard Time. 
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“Names make news.” Last week these 
names made this news: 


Hurrying to the foundering British 
freighter Exeter City through a swirling 
mid-Atlantic storm steamed the American 
Merchant Line’s S. S. American Mer- 
chant, captained by Giles C. Stedman, 35, 
hero of the /gnazio Florio rescue in 1925. 
A giant wave had swept overboard the 
Exeter City’s skipper and three men, her 
bridge and most of her superstructure. 
Unable to launch a free lifeboat, Captain 
Stedman shot a life-line aboard the fast- 
sinking freighter, by means of which the 
ship’s 22 survivors towed over an empty 
lifeboat, had themselves towed to safety. 


<< 








Sold for $2,200 in Manhattan was a 
Rembrandt. Peale “porthole” (surrounded 
by painted oval frame of masonry) por- 
trait of George Washington. 


¢ 








Injured in a Boston automobile collision 
was Fanny C. Homans, 21, great-great- 
great granddaughter of John Adams, 2nd 
President of the U. S. 

In Chicago, Mrs. Albert S. Gardner, 
also a great-great-great granddaughter of 
the 2nd President, sued a next-door neigh- 
bor for $500, charging he had killed her 
wire-haired terrier. 

Discovered in the files of the Illinois 
State Historical Library at Springfield was> 
a ticket received by Ulysses Simpson 
Grant, 18th President of the U. S., when 
he pawned his watch for $22 in St. Louis 
two days before Christmas 1857. 

Reversed in the Mineola, L. I. county 
court was last year’s conviction of James 
Abram Garfield, grandson of James 
Abram Garfield, 20th President of the 
U. S., for reckiess driving. 














Out before a socialite audience in Bos- 
ton’s little Peabody Playhouse strode tall, 
slender Francis Grover Cleveland, 29, son 
of Grover Cleveland, 24th President of 
the U. S. Cried he in a full tenor: ‘Heh, 
heh, me proud beauty! Now I have you 
in muh powah!” Complete with cutaway, 








International 


FRANCIS GROVER CLEVELAND 


“Heh, heh, me proud beauty!” (hisses) 
half-inch diamond and curling black mus- 
tache, he was impersonating Villain Rich- 
ard Murgatroyd in a modern burlesque 
of oldtime melodrama called Gold in the 
Hills, or the Dead Sister’s Secret. The au- 
dience approved his performance with 
hearty hisses. The production was the first 
by a semi-professional stock company, The 
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The Schick Repeating 
Razor works fast. It is 
quick to respond to the 
will of its user. When a 
new blade is needed you 
give a gentle pull and a 
push to the handle. The 
old blade slides out, the 
new one slides in. Both 
blades are untouched by 
your fingers. Changing the blade in 
this way takes exactly one second. 


Schick 





Exactly one second 
to change the blade! 


This responsive 
razor givesa shave 
that is 100%. 
It leaves the 
skin smooth 
and fresh. 
Ideal for del- 
icate skin. 
The best shave 
is accomplish- 
ed with the 
lightest touch. It will 
delight you every day. 
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Repeating 
Razor 





On sale at 
leading Deal- 
Ask to 
it work. 


Complete with 20 blades $5. Additional clip of 
20 blades for 75c. That Means Economy! 


Product of the Magazine Repeating Razor Company 
230 Park Avenue, New York (Phone, VAnderbilt 3-8800) 


ers. 
see 


Stagers, which he organized and manages, 
A onetime instructor in English and Latin 
at Cambridge’s Browne & Nichols School. 
Son Cleveland has had two years profes. 


sional experience as actor-manager in sum. | 


mer stock, now calls acting his profession, 
Diffident and unassuming, he says he will 
never enter politics. 


To her three children the late Mrs. 
Francis Bowes Sayre, daughter of Wood- 
row Wilson, 28th President of U. S. 
left $12,000, jewelry and silver, including 
the silver service and diamond necklace 
which were her White House wedding 
presents from the U. S. Senate & House. 











Flying home to California from a con- 
ference with President-elect Roosevelt, 
William Gibbs McAdoo was forced 
down at New Orleans by fog. Said he: 
“Republicans have had the milking teat 
of the cow too long. We’re going to change 
that.” 

Declared Roosevelt Secretary Louis 
McHenry Howe, lecturing Columbia 
University journalism students in Man- 
hattan: “You can’t adopt politics as a 
profession and remain honest.” 


In Chicago, Harold Fowler McCor- 
mick, able amateur whistler,  radio- 
whistled Mozart’s Wiegenlied in a cam- 
paign for a temple of music at the Century 
of Progress. 








> 








Walking uninvited into a dance at the 
Ford Laboratory in Dearborn, Wilfred 
Chester Leland Jr., grandson of the 
founder of Lincoln Motor Co., slapped 
into the hands of Henry Ford a long- 
delayed subpcena ordering him to appear 
and testify in a suit brought against him 
by a onetime Lincoln agency. 





¢ 





In a letter to the Central Committee of 
the Communist Party, Exile Leon Trot- 


sky declared that his tuberculous daughter - 


Zinaide Volkov was driven to suicide in 
Berlin (TrmME, Jan. 23) because Dictator 
Josef Stalin, “as a senseless act of 
vengeance against me,” had deprived her 
of Russian citizenship, thus separating her 
permanently from her Siberia-banished 
husband and daughter. 


Clarioned oldtime Suffraget 
Chapman Catt, 74, at the Cause and Cure 
of War Conference in Washington: “Lost! 
One international disarmament confer- 
ence! What has become of it? Nobody 
appears to know.” 





Created a Knight of the Legion of 
Honor in Paris was Camille Robert, ob- 
scure theatre orchestra conductor, author 
of the famed French War song La 
Madelon. 


Padlocked for violation of an ordinance 
prohibiting “lewdness, obscenity, inde- 
cency, immorality or impurity” was Bos- 
ton’s Old Howard (“Always Something 
Doing’), famed oldtime burlesque house. 
At the hearing a Watch & Ward Society 
investigator described “vile body con- 
tortions” of a dancer. Said Mayor James 
Michael Curley, explaining that he had 
attended the show last October: “I never 
saw any muscle dancing there. The girls 
wore six-foot Turkish towels, much to the 
disappointment of the friends who ac- 
companied me.” 
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ood Inexpensive Food 


You are cordially invited 
to send for your free 
copy of “Three Meals a 
Day.” Address Booklet 
Department 233Q. 


METROPOLITAN LIFE INS SURANCE COMPANY 


ONE VADISON AVE., NEW YORK, N. Y 


© 1933 wus. co 


FREDERICK H. ECKER, PRESIDENT 
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VEN when money is plentiful it is not 

an easy job to buy food and to plan 
meals for all the hungry members of one’s 
family. When it is not plentiful, the prob- 
lem becomes increasingly difficult. 


To meet a nation-wide need, nutrition ex- 
perts have prepared a new booklet which 
names the various foods that must be in- 
cluded in daily menus in order to have 
properly balanced meals. It tells how to 
buy the most for your money—and the 
best for your money. 


Delicious, nourishing food is not necessarily 
expensive. But it takes thought to plan 
economical meals which provide pleasant 
variety from day to day. 


With the help of this booklet, you can 
plan meals which not only will maintain 
health and strength, but also will please 
the appetite. You can have the advice of 
food experts. They will tell you which 
foods are of first importance—how much 
milk, what amounts of vegetables, fruits, 
bread and cereals are desirable, and what 
proportion of meat, eggs, fish, fats and 
sugars should be added to the menus. 


It has been demonstrated that, both in the 
cities and in rural districts, food for every 
member of the family for an entire week 
—twenty-one meals—can be bought at a 
cost of about $2.00 for each member. 


In the booklet ‘““Three Meals a Day” are 
described appetizing and nourishing menus 
for breakfast, lunch and dinner for seven 
days at a cost of only: $6.00 for three per- 
sons. Additional menus are suggested at 
slightly higher costs. The booklet includes 
market orders specifying the exact amounts 
of food to buy for these menus. 


METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
1 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK, N.Y. Dept. 233-Q. 


Please send me your free booklet, ““Three Meals a Day.” 


Name — 
ADDRESS 
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Choose the 


Bibl f 


Cruise Shijot. 


for Cruises to the 


WEST INDIES 
and 


SOUTH AMERICA 


Sail on one of America’s favorites 

preferred for two seasons by initiated 
travelers who choose their ships as 
carefully as their traveling compan- 
ions! This year more than ever the 
Conte GRANDE sets out to please the 
fastidious—with long calls in port 
thanks to her 22-knot speed at sea, 
with more cruises, wider itineraries and 
the same standards of cuisine and 
service that won her the name she 
enjoys! Choose one of these sailings. 


Feb.11  Mar.4 Apr. 
16 DAYS..... . $190 up 


One of the most complete Caribbean itineraries 

y ports under 6 flags! Fort-de-France and St 
Pierre in glamorous Martinique. La Brea and 
Port of Spain, Trinidad, La Guayra, port of 
Caracas, Venezuela, Curacao, a transplanted 
piece of old Holland. Colon, and the Panama 
Canal! British Kingston—and Havana for the 
brilliant climax! Optional shore excursions at 


ia Other Cruises 
on the Conte GRANDE 


March 23, 14 days 


Port-au-Prince, Kingston, Colon, Havana, Nassau 
ES TIES ee ay $110 up 
Bermuda, Havana 
ee ee $110 up 


Bermuda, Havana, Nassau 


Apply local agent or 1 State St., New York; 1601 
Walnut St., Philadelphia; 86 Arlington St., Boston; 
944 Arcade, Union Trust Bldg., Cleveland; 333 N. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago; 386 Post St., San Francisco; 
8 oo American Bank Building, New Orleans 
rchitects Building, 1133 Beaver Hall Hill, Montreal 
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AERONAUTICS 





-addleplane on Paper 

“To ascend vertically. 

“To descend vertically at 
speed. . 

‘To stand still in mid-air for an indefi- 
nite period. 

“To turn around in mid-air on its verti- 
cal axis, or 

“To fly backwards. 

“The only thing it cannot do, 
to its inventors, is crash.” 

Last week the Curtis-Martin newspapers 


any desired 


according 


(New York Evening Post, Philadelphia 
Public Ledger and Inquirer) excitedly 
front-paged the “invention” of such a 


revolutionary airplane in Germany. The 
story, sent from Berlin by Pulitzer-Prize- 
winning Correspondent Hubert Renfro 
Knickerbocker, reported experiments by 
Dr. Adolf Rohrbach, head of Rohrbach 
Metal Airplane Construction Co., on an 
airplane without propeller or conventional 
wing. From each side of the fuselage ex- 
tends an elongated paddle-wheel driven by 
a 120-h.p. engine. Each paddle-wheel is 
composed of three blades to provide lift 
and forward thrust. The angle of each 
blade shifts as the whole wheel revolves, 
thus giving thrust in any direction desired 
by the pilot. Rate of the wheel at cruis- 
ing speed: 400 r.p.m. 

What Reporter Knickerbocker stated, 
and what his editors seemed to overlook, 
is that the Rohrbach experiment so far 
“is only a millennium on paper.” Nor is 
the Rohrbach principle entirely new. Dr. 
Rohrbach, a builder most famed for his 
seaplanes (Rohrbach “Rostra,” Rohrbach 
Romar’) has been working on the revolv- 
ing-wing theory with infinite care for more 
than two years but has not progressed be- 
yond preliminary wind-tunnel tests. 


In the U. S. a Philadelphia engineer 
named Haviland H. Platt ag for 
patents on a revolving-wing in 1927, has 


been quietly developing it ever since. A 
large model was designed in consultation 
with Professor Alexander Klemin, director 
of New York University’s Daniel Guggen- 
heim School of Aeronautics. Currently the 
Government is closely observing the Platt 
tests. 
Since the Knickerbocker 


story ap- 


| peared, other U. S. inventors have popped 


$167.50 up | 


up with rotary-wing schemes. Most con- 
spicuous were Jonathan Caldwell of Or- 
angeburg, N. Y. with a full-sized con- 
trivance which has yet to leave the ground 
and one Rosemond T. Anderson of Miami 
with a contraption built “to fly 1,000 
m.p.h.” 


| Death at Dayton 


fluttered close to 
the wings of Lieut. Irvin A. Woodring, 
last of the Army’s “Three Musketeers,” 
overtook him last week at Wright Field, 
Dayton, Ohio. Week before at the same 
field it had flung to earth another crack 
Army pilot, Captain Hugh M. Elmendorf. 
Both men were performing their routine 
work of testing experimental planes. Cap- 
tain Elmendorf crashed with his spinning 
pursuit ship. Lieut. Woodring’s fighter 
snapped to bits in mid-air when something, 
possibly the propeller, broke. 


Death, which often 


Of the two, Lieut. 
the more spectacular career. Shortly 
after beginning duty at Selfridge Field. 
Mich. in 1927 he landed a new-type pur. 
suit plane which he was testing, got out. 
left the engine running. A brother officer 
took it up. Hardly had the ship gained 
altitude when it burst into flame. 
officer died. A year later Lieut. Woodring 
flew with the First Pursuit Group on a 
goodwill tour of Canada. In a formation 
take-off his plane collided with another, 
killed its pilot. Shortly after he flew as 
one of the daring “Three Musketeers” of 
the Air Corps at Rockwell Field, Calif, 
First he saw Musketeer “Willie” Williams 
land on his back. A month later Mus- 
keteer W. L. Cornelius died in a mid-air 
collision. Lieut. Woodring carried on, 
helped refuel the Army’s famed Question 
Mark endurance plane; flew from Van- 
couver to New York in record time with 
a copy of Japan’s ratification of the Lon- 
don Naval Treaty (1930). Another offi- 
cer flying with a duplicate copy crashed 
in a Wyoming blizzard. 


Woodring, 31, 


Lost & Found 

British female flyers kept searching 
parties busy last week. Misses Joan 
Page and Audrey Sale-Barker, mak- 
ing a leisurely flight from Cape Town 
to England, lost themselves in low clouds 
over Nairobi. A stiff wind blew them off- 
course, crashed their plane into a boulder- 
studded ridge. For two days planes from 
Nairobi scoured the wild Kenya country, 
finally spotted the wreck. Meanwhile 
Miss Sale-Barker, searching for water, 
had encountered a Masai headsman, sent 
him to Nairobi with a note written with 
lipstick. Rescuers took out Miss Sale- 
Barker by automobile, Miss Page, whose 
leg was broken, by plane. 

Meanwhile Lady Bailey, seasoned pilot, 
wife of Sir Abe Bailey, diamond tycoon, 
was missing in the Sahara. She had been 
trying to break Amy Johnson Mollison’s 
record of 4 days 7 hr. from London to 
Cape Town. French army planes found 
her the fifth day, in desolate country 
southeast of Gao. She was suffering from 


thirst, exhaustion, influenza. 
Fast Freight 

With a cargo of flowers, fruits, films, 
photos, Pilot “Buddy” Jones whipped a 


silvery Lockheed of Air Express Corp. off 
the runway of United Airport, Los 
Angeles, one afternoon last week to touch 
wheels at Floyd Bennett Field, N. Y. at 


dawn. Time: 14 hr.—a transcontinental 
record for commercial planes. Scheduled 
time: 17-18 hr. 


Air Express Corp., a new all-merchan- 
dise service between New. York and Los 
Angeles, was supposed to begin service 
Dec. 12 (Time, Dec. 12). On that night 
blizzards raged. Rather than risk an in- 
auspicious start the company waited for 
good weather, finally got into the air Dec. 
18. In its first 30 days operation, bad 
weather forced it to cancel seven flights 


east bound, nine westbound. 
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Cc I, is l( inter ? 
Let The Gotham be 


vour town house, for as 


long or short a time as 


you wish. You will find 


the spacious rooms and 
| igh ceilings of an earlier 
day joined with every 


modern luxury of living. 


At rates 


si®prisingly modera le, 


fre Gotham 


FIFTH AVENUE 
at 55th STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 


Max A. Haering, Resident Manager 





FROM ROSES 
TO CHERRY BLOSSOMS 








“ONE-CLASS SHIPS” 


OUTSIDE ROOMS WITH BEDS 


Modern “General” Liners. Commo- 
dious saloons; spacious, airy rooms 
with beds; splendid American food. 
One-Class—you are not restricted 
to a certain part of the ship. 


Yokohama $160 Kobe... $165 
Shanghai. $185 HongKong $200 
Manila ..... $200 
Round-the-World tours .. . $500 
SAILINGS 
GENERAL LEE..... Feb. 8 


GENERAL PERSHING Mar. I 
GENERAL SHERMAN . Mar. 22 


“GENERAL” LINERS 
MODERN AMERICAN SHIPS 


See your travel or railroad ticket agent 
for literature, full particulars — or write 


STATES STEAMSHIP LINES 


ba Porter Building (Dept.Z3) Portland, Oregon a 





EDUCATION 


Break Downs 


Near Little Rock, Ark. last fortnight 
was found a school teacher who had taken 
to ‘legging. Graduate of the University of 
Arkansas, she gave her name as “Mau- 
reen.” Said she: “I was paid in county 
warrants but I could not get them cashed. 
. .. Lhave a drawer full of them. ... A 
destitute farmer near the school makes 
and furnishes the whiskey. I retail it for 
him. . . . Bootlegging isn’t as profitable 
as one would think. But I make a few 
dollars. Hell, I have to live!” 

More than 300 rural schools in Arkansas 
have been closed. Elementary school 
teachers have taken pay cuts averaging 
22%, high-school teachers 19%. Most 
teachers are now paid in tax warrants. 

Arkansas was not alone in its educa- 
tional troubles. School systems in many 
another State have either broken down or 
are perilously close to collapse: 

@ In 20 Alabama counties 85,762 rural 
children have no schools to go to, 2,500 
teachers no place to teach. Rural schools 
in 16 more counties may close any day. 
A few schools are kept open by parent 
subscriptions—$5 per half-year for grade 
pupils, $7.50 for high-school students. 

@ Chicago school teachers last week were 
threatened with a 14% cut on their still- 
unpaid salaries. 

@ New York City school teachers grudg- 
ingly took pay cuts averaging 6% to 7%. 
In the municipal budget other savings are 
scheduled by closing three teachers’ train- 
ing schools, increasing the size of classes 
@ The Nebraska Farmers’ Union de- 
manded that educational costs be reduced 
to 50% of the 1g28—29 level. 

@ The Tennessee Legislature was asked 
to save $2,000,000 biennially by abolishing 
four normal schools, Tennessee Polytech- 
nic Institute and the University of Ten- 
nessee Junior College of Agriculture. 

@ Professors and other officials at the 
University of Kentucky have not drawn 
more than half-pay for months. 

@ In Pittsburgh public men and civic 
organizations mobilized to combat a pro- 
posal to make the school board elective 
instead of, as at present, appointive. 

@ A nation-wide survey of school finance 








under the auspices of the U. S. Office of | 


Education last week found that 9,500,000 
children in the nation are deprived of 
proper education. 








@ Last week hearings began before a 


Senate Banking & Currency sub-Com- 
mittee on a bill by Georgia’s George to 


permit R. F. C. loans for school mainte- | 


nance. Twenty-three cities wanted such 
advances, including Minneapolis, Houston, 
Detroit, Phoenix, Chattanooga. 

What many a pedagog could not see was 


why schools did not have as much right to | 


R. F. C. money as railroads and banks. 


If denied relief, they warned that: 1) rural | 


schools in Wyoming may close in a year; | 


2) Michigan may be unable to refinance 
its school debt; 3) teachers’ salaries may 
remain delinquent in New Jersey; 4) 
school years may be shortened in Ohio 
and Idaho; 5) San Francisco may be 


forced to leave unfinished its school build- | 


ing program for lack of $5,000,000. 


HEAVENS, GEORGE 
—AN ACCIDENT? 


NO, JUST SPENT A 
. NIGHT IN A HOTEL 
) BED... 


But not in our 
hotels...2o Szr/ 


Whether your bedtime is nine p.m. or 
three a. m., if you’re at a Hitz Directed 
Hotel, softer, more comfortable beds, 
quieter, airy rooms will assure you a 
refreshing night’s rest. Then, when you 
awaken, go to one of our fine restau- 
rants for the finest breakfast you’ve 
ever tasted. 


That’s the way to start a day! Yet 
room and restaurant rates are surpris- 
ingly reasonable. No matter how much 
or how little you wish to pay—you'll 
get more for your money at these smart 
hotels. Stop at a Hitz Directed Hotel the 
next time you’re in New York, Detroit 
or Dayton. 


Hotels under direction of 


RALPH HITZ 


@ In New York 


HOTEL NEW YORKER 


34th Street at Eighth Avenue 
2500 Rooms, $3.50 up 


@ In New York 
THE LEXINGTON 


Lexington Avenue at 48th Street 
805 Rooms, $3.00 up 


@ In Detroit 
THE BOOK-CADILLAC 


1200 Rooms, $3.00 up 
@ In Dayton 


THE VAN CLEVE 
300 Rooms, $2.50 up 
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Last Curtain 

The dapper, slightly-stooped man who 
stood with a little black bag in his hand, 
ringing the elevator bell on the tenth floor 
of Manhattan’s Hotel Vanderbilt one 
afternoon last week was nervous. Every- 
thing was in order in the room he had left. 
Trunks were packed with costumes, photo- 
graphs, stacks of letters bound with rubber 
bands brittle with age. There remained to 
distinguish the hotel room from hundreds 
of others ready to be abandoned only a 
photograph of big-chested Enrico Caruso 
in a white-piped vest and a little bronze 
head which Caruso had made of himself. 
The man who waited nervously for the 
elevator had the hardest afternoon of his 
life ahead of him. He was Baritone 
Antonio Scotti, one of the last of the old- 
time opera-singers. That afternoon after 
33 years at the Metropolitan he was sing- 
ing his farewell. 

Passing through the Metropolitan’s nar- 
row stage door Scotti managed a smile 
for photographers who waylaid him. He 
shook hands gravely with hulking Giulio 
Gatti-Casazza who had made his début as 
manager of the Scala in Milan the night 
Scotti first sang there 34 years ago. Then 
he went upsteps to a dingy dressing-room, 
locked the doer, took pictures of his long- 
dead father and mother from the little 
black bag and sat them down before a 
mirror. Slowly he smeared his face with 
yellow paint, donned a snakey-cued China- 
man’s wig. For that last afternoon he had 
chosen to sing in Franco Leoni’s L’Oracolo, 
a one-act opera, second rate to be sure, 
but one which only he had sung at the 
Metropolitan, one which exhibited his 
talent for acting and made no strenuous 
demands on his voice. 

La Bohéme was given first. Scotti 
paced the floor, adjusted his wig, peered 
closely into the mirror. The makeup con- 
cealed the signs of his 67 years, the 
pouches under his eyes, the two deeply 
chiseled lines which, under the paint, 
linked his beak-like nose with the corners 
of his tired mouth. 

Intermission came with its clutter and 
shuffle of scenery. While he waited for the 
callboy’s knock, Scotti tried to smoke one 
of his long, monogrammed cigarets, but 
his mouth was too parched. He had never 
been so nervous, he decided, not even on 
that first night in Malta 43 years ago when 
it had seemed fantastic that he, son of a 
Neapolitan grocer, intended for the priest- 
hood, should be singing in opera. Finally 
the knock came. 

The curtain went up on a twisted street 
in San Francisco’s Chinatown. Scotti slunk 
down the steps from a rickety frame house 
and the performance could have stopped 
then & there. People started cheering. 
Orchestra musicians rose to their feet. 
Scotti, who through all his long career has 
remained an artist, took one brief, grace- 
ful bow, reverted quickly to Chim-Fen, 
the opium dealer. People forgot that the 
dark hollow voice was only a shell of what 
it used to be. Chim-Fen’s sinister shadow 
filled the stage while he crept up on the 
child he wanted to kidnap, buried a hatchet 
in the neck of the man who found him out. 
When his own sleek cue was finally twisted 


around his neck, his murderer bolstered 
him against a lamp post, talked to him 
casually until a policeman approached on 
his rounds. The policeman passed. The 
body fell to the ground with a gruesome, 
final thud. 

At that point 4,000 people became pos- 
sessed with emotional frenzy. For 20 
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International 
ANTONIO SCOTTI 


“T t’ank you ... God bless you... 
Good-by.” 


minutes they cheered while Scotti stood 
before them, smiling, weeping. Wreaths 
were brought out draped with the Italian 
colors, baskets of roses, bunches of gladi- 
oli. Scotti attempted a speech in English, 
which he had been too lazy to learn: “I 
t’ank you, really. You give me pleasure 
but it is pain. . . . I do not want to leave 
you but my health is not so good. Good- 
by. God bless you. Good-by.” 

Baritone Lawrence Tibbett started the 
audience singing “For.He’s a Jolly Good 
Fellow.” The cheers persisted until the 
outside curtain dropped. Lawrence Tib- 
bett popped into fame the night he sang 
Ford to Scotti’s Falstaff (Time, Jan. 16). 
Plump little Marcella Sembrich had sat in 
the third row, a stiff-brimmed hat perched 
on her curly pompadour. She had been 
mindful of the night in 1899 when she 
sang Zerlina and Scotti, handsome, debo- 
nair, with luxuriant black mustaches, 
made his Metropolitan début as Don 
Giovanni. Olive Fremstad was there and 
Geraldine Farrar, white-haired and sub- 
dued. Between acts in La Bohéme they 
had kept the crowded with auto- 
graph-hounds. 

When the last curtain fell ushers and 
doormen tried to stop an hysterical crowd 
from mobbing Scotti in his dressing-room. 
But many got through—Actress Ina 
Claire,* her nose red from weeping; Sem- 


aisles 


*One of the many women whose names have 
been linked with Scotti’s. Others were Sopranos 
Lillian Nordica, Emma Eames, Geraldine Farrar, 
Anna Fitziu, Actress Charlotte Ives and Mary 
Leavy, New York heiress who married a Spanish 
grandee. Undomestic Scotti was not the marry- 
ing kind 


brich, to whom the ever-gallant Scottj 

whispered, “Dear lady, I’ve never sung as 

well since you left”; Farrar, who ex- 

claimed “Toto!” to Scotti’s “Geraldina! 
” 

With her father and mother Farrar used 
to live at the old Hotel Knickerbocker 
when Scotti had rooms on the eighth-floor 
corner and Caruso lived just above him. 
Because phonograph records were having 
their boom then these three were artists 
known all over the U. S. Caruso and 
Scotti were called “the inseparables.” 
Scotti got Caruso his first London engage- 
ment after which he came to the Metro- 
politan. Caruso sang in the opera company 
which Scotti once managed at a personal 
loss of $200,000. The mention of Caruso’s 
name now causes Scotti reverently to ex- 
claim, “What a voice!” The next minute 
he may candidly remark that his own 
voice was not one of the greatest. But he 
always used it intelligently. William 
James Henderson of the New York Sun, 
who witnessed the beginning of Scotti’s 
Metropolitan career and sadly saw its end 
last week, wrote: 

“Mr. Scotti has never been guilty of bad 
taste. He has succeeded in comedy roles 
of various types without ever descending 
to buffoonery, and in serious parts with- 
out extravagance or bombast. He has 
gone his way steadily, a dignified and well- 
poised gentleman. We do not recall any 
exciting news stories of the doings of 
Scotti. He has not aired his views of 
times and singers and the public attitude 
toward art. He has remained within his 
es 


When Caruso sang in La Juive in De- 


cember 1920, no one knew he was giving 
his farewell performance. He _ became 
fatally ill with pleurisy immediately after- 
ward and Scotti nursed him, leaving him 
only when he had to sing at the Opera 
House, returning to him often with his 
make-up still on. When he sails for 
Naples Scotti will carry by hand Caruso’s 
photograph and the little bronze head. In 
Naples, where Caruso is buried, Scotti will 
pass the rest of his life, simply, now that 
the stockmarket crash has taken most of 
his earnings. But he will not write his 
memoirs. Above all, he will not teach. “I 
have heard too many great singers,” he 
said last week. “I would be too critical.” 


<< 








Tenor’s Tonsillectomy 


Singing at Manhattan’s Metropolitan 
Opera House leaves many a tenor with a 
swollen head but Tenor Tito Schipa who 
lately finished his first season there was 
left with swollen tonsils. He sped to Los 
Angeles where last week Surgeon Edward 
Russell Kellogg proceeded to remove 
them, to adjust, as he said, Tenor Schipa’s 
“epiglottal space.” Six weeks will pass be- 
fore the operation’s results will be known 
but then Dr. Kellogg hopes that Schipa 
will find the range of his voice higher by 
two or four notes. 

Torchsinger Libby Holman’s tonsillec- 
tomy had opposite results. Her voice be- 
came lower, huskier, made her Broadway’s 
overnight rage. Tampering with singers’ 
throats is always dangerous. If Tito 
Schipa’s voice should drop like Torch- 
singer Holman’s, he might have to re- 
nounce his romantic tenor réles, become a 
villainous baritone 
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WE DISCOVERED THIS 
BY ACCIDENT 
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AND IT HELPED US MAKE THE NEW DESOTO AMERICA’S SMARTEST LOW-PRICED CAR 


@ There was a man, a mirror and an automobile... 
and thereby hangs a tale. The automobile was standing 
ona DeSoto dealer’s salesroom floor. The mirror hung 
oma wall nearby. The man sat in the car... and saw 


himself, big as life, in the mirror. 


Just coincidence ... but note this one fact! The dealer 
oon found that any DeSoto, when placed in this spot, 


sold quickly. Just let people see themselves as others 


see them in a DeSoto — and DeSoto is their automobile. 
It’s easy to see why. The mirror proves that DeSoto 
ee 2 °° ML. . " . 
does you proud. The mirror shows why people turn 
and stare at you and your DeSoto. 
We never forgot that story. Neither did our designers 
and engineers. And while they styled the new DeSoto 
Six ...while they made it bigger, larger, more powerful 


ae . they always kept the man and the mirror in mind. 
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‘THAT'S SWELL...BUT 
CAN MAKE 


@ These engineers are a hard-boiled bunch. Take this 
peaceful-looking little scene. You’d never think some- 
one’s big idea was being ruthlessly manhandled. 

What happened was this: Someone had a thought. He 


put it down on paper. And then it came up to this group. 


They looked it over. They thought it grand. But back 
it went to be done over. For, as Fred Zeder put it, “That’s 
swell... but we can make it better!” 


No matter how much work goes into a thing. No mat- 
ter how late the midnight oil is burned. Whether it’s a 





CT BETTE 


vital body-line or merely a door-handle ...if it’s mean} Three 
for DeSoto, it never gets by as long as anyone can s#|wasn’t a 
“but we can make it better!” DeSoto 1 


$ ° , ’ . + {thing ne 
So DeSoto’s radiator and fenders harmonize. DeSoto 6 


wheels and the body lines “scale”. Assist cords... floor} Sure i 
rugs...ash trays... tail lights...they’re all part of th4place to 
picture. Every little detail is just right! safer! A 
ion cold 


DeSoto isn’t smart by accident. It’s known as America opoad 
‘ , too! 


smartest low-priced car because DeSoto stylists stay eve! 
lastingly on the job, satisfying “the man in the mirror-| And 
od J ? d 5 





DON'T THESE ENCINEERS 
EVER GO TO BED ? 


DeSoto! Checking down-draft carburetion, the auto- 


+? + a . . * . . 
it’s meatl}®@ Three o’clock in the morning...that’s right! But it 
e€ can 8a\}wasn’t a waltz—it was work! The kind of work that 
DeSoto test engineers see plenty of when there’s “some- 
4 . . . ca 
DeSoto’s) wg BEW coming through the works. 


1s... floo} Sure it was snowing! But snowy roads make a perfect 
art of théplace to prove again that hydraulic brakes are surer, 
safer! And it was plenty cold! But you drive your car 
cold nights as well as warm ones...so our engineers 
», too! They give it every test you will—and more! 


America 
stay ever 


>mirror.| And many a night they spent “proving” the new 


matic choke, new heavy-duty ignition. Making sure that 
coincidental starting puts a stop to traffic stalls. 


Finding out for a fact that all-silent transmission shifts 
without a whisper. Re-checking laboratory tests on sim- 
plified free-wheeling, automatic clutch, Flexbeam light- 
ing, hydraulic four-wheel brakes! 

Because these engineers, too, have to think about the 
“man in the mirror.” Stylists can make him say “I like 
this car”... but only performance keeps him saying so. 
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UT YOURSELF INT 


AND UP F. O. B. 
FACTORY 


@ Take the new DeSoto anywhere... and see what hap- 
pens! People can’t help noticing a car so rich-looking, 


so distinctive ...so “at home” in smart places. 

But note this, too. DeSoto’s beauty “wears”. You never 
tire of standing off a little to admire. And nearly every 
time you drive it you notice some new little thing to 
make you stick out your chest! 

Inside ... it’s like a jewel-box. And it ought to be. 
For, to be perfectly frank, we “borrowed” the interior 





of a titled lady’s seventy-five hundred dollar town Ca} yess to 
for the new DeSoto custom sedan. engine 

It has tufted doors, just like the Duchess’ car. It hi niles a 
Real 


trays, a glove-box... all sorts of elegant touches 0) (oing} 





the same “French roll” seats. It has vanity mirrors, asl 


exclusive to the Duchess. starts, 


And that doesn’t cover a lot of things that even th) Brakes 
Duchess’ car cannot boast. Floating Power, for instant) But 


... patented engine mountings that give riding smootl} for yo 


NEW DESOTO SIX—AMERICA SSN 


town Cal 


ar. It hai 
rrors, ast 
thes once 


ness to match interior elegance. A bigger, 79-horsepower 
engine... with plenty of “lift” on hills... and eighty 
niles an hour if you ever get achance to use it. 


Really silent transmission. Perfected Free-Wheeling. 


Coincidental starting...step on the gas, and the engine 


starts, Safety-steel bodies, of course. And Hydraulic 
Brakes on centrifuse brake drums. 

But it’s no use trying to list all the features. The thing 
for you to do is...take a ride...see first-hand what 





DeSoto’s performance is like. Get inside ... stretch your 


legs...see how big it is. 


And then... ask about prices. You'll get a thrill! 


» 9 4 
NEW STANDARD MODELS: Business Coupe $695; Brougham 
$095; Special Brougham $725; Coupe with Rumble Seat $735; Sedan 
$765. New Custom Models: Coupe with Rumble Seat $790; Sedan 
$835; Convertible Coupe with Rumble Seat $845; Convertible 
Sedan $975. All prices f. 0. b. factory. Air-wheels are standard on all 


custom models. Automatic Clutch—optional at only $9.50 extra. 
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IT TIMKEN BEARING EQUIPPED! 


Your most important question when buying automobiles, 
motor trucks and any type of railroad or industrial equipment 


You are in the market, let us say, for an auto- 
mobile, a truck, a tractor, a concrete mixer, a 
farm implement or machine tool equipment. 
..+ Perhaps your choice has narrowed down 
to two or three makes which compare favor- 


ably in price and which 
seem to have equal ability. 
It is difficult for you to de 
cide... but 


‘There is one sure way to 
make a wise choice. Study 
the bearing equipment care- 
fully, noting the type of 
bearing used at every fric- 
tion point throughout each 
machine you are consider- 
ing. If you find a preponder- 








ic dada SSPE kas 


*With Timken Bearings you get many 
extra years of dependable machine life, 
because only the Timken Bearing has the 
exclusive Timken combination of (1) 
Tapered construction (with ability to 
carry both thrust and radial loads) (2) 
Positively aligned rolls (which keep the 
bearing at maximum efficiency con- 
stantly) (3) Precision (assured by a fac- 
tory where millions of dollars are in- 
vested in the most accurate gauges and 
machinery known to modern manufac- 
turing science) and (4) Timken-made 
special alloy steel, created by Timken 
metallurgists, the most enduring and 
wear-resisting material ever developed 
for anti-friction bearings. 











TIMKEN “= BEARING| 


ance of Timken Bearings, that is the machine 
for you to buy. The manufacturer of that ma| 
chine has gone the limit in assuring you not! 
only of long bearing life, but also of many 
extra years of economical, trouble-free service 


that you get with Timken’ 
correct and constant align 
ment of all moving parts"! 


‘*Timken Bearing 
Equipped” is one of the| 
most important points to! 
look for in buying automo | 
biles, motor trucks and any | 
type of railroad or indus | 
trial equipment. The Tim 
ken Roller Bearing Co, ' 
Canton, Ohio. 


COPYRIGHT 1933 BY THE TIMKEN ROLLER BEARING co 
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Earnings 

Managements throughout the land last 
week were reporting to their stockholders 
how earnings had fared during 1932. In 
many a case it was a question of how lit- 
tle the corporation had lost, in others big 
profits compared to much bigger ones in 
1931. A few concerns were able to boast 
that, for them, 1932 had been a better 
year than 1931. 

General Tire & Rubber Co., always 
the envy of the rubber industry, reported 
a $202,353 profit for the fiscal year ended 
Nov. 30. In the previous year it lost 
$444,003. This year’s profit was after all 
inventory write-offs and despite a 20% 
drop in sales to $16,679,000, largely at- 
tributed not to a slump in volume of tires 
sold but to the decline in tire prices. 
Relatively small, efficient, and under the 
very personal management of Founder- 
President William O’Neil, General Tire is 
the only leading rubber company that had 
paid back dividends equal to the amount 
of capital invested. And General Tire has 
paid that three times over. Concentrating 
on the quality market, it has never entered 
the unprofitable original equipment busi- 
ness. 

Oshkosh Overall Co., which makes 
Oshkosh B’Gosh overalls and work-pants 
(“They must make good or we will’), 
made $29,422 against $19,158. Unit sales 
were 10% ahead of 1931, a fact the man- 
agement attributed to advertising plus the 
lowest prices since 1914. The company, 
22 years old, uses about 70%-of all east- 
ern denim, sells almost all of its product to 
the retail trade by mail. It urges retailers 
to keep Oshkosh B’Gosh prices close to 
cost because ‘“‘men trade where they buy 
their overalls.” 

Railway managements envied the coal- 
carrying Chesapeake & Ohio, king-pin 
of the Van Sweringen structure, which 
earned $23,384,000 against $26,558,000, 
or $3.06 a share against $3.47. 

Tobacco’ companies were not entirely 
“depression-proof” but earnings held up 
remarkably. Liggett & Myers fell only 
946.000 short of equaling 1931’s $23,121,- 
000 and Reynolds earned $33.674,000 
against $36,396,000. Reynolds earnings 
were actually $4,000,000 higher than re- 
ported, that figure representing the excess 
of advertising appropriations for 1932 
against actual expenditures. Breaking in 
Newspapers last fortnight was the new 
Camel campaign, handled and written by 
William Esty & Co. (Tre, Dec. 26). 
Its motif: “It’s fun to be fooled. . . . It’s 
more fun to know.” 

Other 1932 reports included: 


000’s omitted 
D=Deficit 


- 1932 1931 
A, G, Spalding & Co. 2,660D 10o11D 
Cities Service 20,510* 22,769* 
Dome (gold) Mines 2,196* 1,690* 
Electric Bond & Share 13,5664 25,0507 
Hart, Schafiner & Marx 3,915D 2,994D 
Industrial Rayon 23 683 
Stahl-Meyer (meats) 64D 66 
United Corp. 13,824 18,445 
U. S. Pipe & Foundry 1,273D 1,012 
White Rock 728 1,124 


*Before depletion and similar charges. 
tBefore securities write-downs and losses. 


6,000,000 Catalogs 

Six thousand tons of paper . 
ing through great power presses . using 
750 lb. of ink an hour. More than @ 
thousand printers working night and 
day. Machines with great mechanical 
fingers sorting, gathering and binding pages 
into books. Four hundred artists and 
camera men making thousands of illustra- 
tions. . A great battery of 200 type- 
writers clicking out the true story of 
value you read on these pages. 

Thus does Montgomery Ward & Co. tell 
the history of its new catalog, sent out 
last week to 6.000,000 U. S. families. A 
better catalog but not so big—496 pages 
against autumn & winter’s 606—it has 
sloughed off much of the traditional mail 
order baggage. Gone are the tall claims, 


. whirl- 


SEWELL LEE AVERY 


. worked wonders. 


the screaming 
bargains. Scattered sparingly instead 
throughout the catalog are neat seals: 
“Recommended by Ward’s Bureau of 
Standards.” But there is still the same 
harping on the economy of mail-order 
retailing, the same half-page cuts of lusty 
steamfitters in immaculate “Super- 
Pioneer” workshirts, the same “build- 
your-own”’ tractor from a Model T Ford. 

For the first time Montgomery Ward 
distributed a large number of catalogs by 
hand. In addition to a saving on mailing 
costs, the company wished to put a per- 
sonal touch into an otherwise impersonal 
business. And for the first time in more 
than a year Montgomery Ward is back 
in the fashion field with up-to-the-minute 
women’s clothing departmentalized into 
“shops.” Well aware that modern adver- 
tising has practically eliminated the old- 
time yokel, all merchandise has been 
freshened up, styles heavily stressed. 

It cost Montgomery Ward more than $1 
per copy to publish its only method of 
salesmanship. A cover and four full-page 
illustrations by Artist M. Leone Bracker 
have been added. Copies for framing can 
be obtained for 15¢ each. Once Mont- 


the fantastic guarantees, 
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gomery Ward oifered to send a reproduc- 
tion of its cover free. A hundred thousand 
people took them up. 

Prices are generally down 10 to 15% 
from the issue before. Examples: 
Women’s shoes from $3.49 to $2.95, horse 
collars from $4.29 to $3.60, diapers from 
$1.20 a dozen to 83¢. But compared to 
the last few semi-annual nose-dives that 
forced Montgomery Ward to take a 
$5,300,000 inventory loss in 1931 the 
slashes were moderate. Wall Street inter- 
preted this price firming favorably, for 
Montgomery Ward, able to adjust retail 
levels only twice a year, must forecast 
accurately. 

Though the annual report is yet un- 
published, La Salle Street hears that the 
company earned between $1,000,000 and 
$2,000,000 in the last quarter of 1932 
against a loss of $4,297,000 the first nine 
months. Montgomery Ward executives, 
who almost always have a Sears, Roebuck 
& Co. catalog on their desks, grinned at 
December sales figures: Montgomery 
Ward down 3.8% from last year, Sears, 
Roebuck down But while 1932 
ended with Montgomery Ward showing 
a smaller drop in sales for the year than 
its big competitor, 17.9% against 19.3%, 
it also ended with Sears, Roebuck’s sales 
of $280,000,000, a round one hundred mil- 
lion ahead of Montgomery Ward’s. Presi- 
dent Avery is rehabilitating and reorganiz- 
ing, but General Robert E. Wood, the 
president of Sears, Roebuck, has not had 
to change his tactics or his organization. 

Chicago believes there are good things 
in store for its big home-town enterprise. 
Chicago knows Sewell Lee Avery, quiet, 
fine-faced, Morgan-picked president & 
chairman of Montgomery Ward, who is 
reported to have worked wonders his first 
full year in command. 

His business sagacity is founded 
largely on his ability to pick the right man 
for the right job. That was precisely what 
Montgomery Ward needed most. With 
500 retail stores needing capable man- 
agement the personnel problem was acute. 

Personnel was not so pressing in the 
mail-order division. After 250,000 copies 
of the new catalog were off the press, the 
company decided to tell not only the story 
of the catalog but also the story of an 
order: 


17.2%. 


Fast mail trains . . . huge letter bags, 
bearing hundreds of thousands of orders 
.. . lightning fast machines opening en- 
velopes with a single scissors’ stroke . . 
miles of pneumatic tubes carrying orders 
toa score of departments . vast aisles 


of ready merchandise . your order 
filled ... checked... placed on great 
moving belts... rushed down spiral 
carriers to shipping rooms ... for pack- 
ing, labeling, stamping . other great 
mail bags . . . fast mail trains ... your 


order is at your door. 
=i 

Sacramento Wave 

The waves of bank failures that have 
periodically swept wide areas of the land 
since the Depression have washed harm- 
lessly around northern California. In con- 
trast with Illinois’ 207 bank closings last 
year, Iowa’s 150, Michigan’s 86, California 
boasted a lean 32. Last week a wave skit- 
tered down California’s sun-drenched 
Sacramento Valley, toppled over Wood- 
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land’s Bank of Yolo with $2,500,000 in 
resources, washed away Esparto’s Bank of 
Esparto, struck down the two biggest in- 
dependent banks in the State Capital, the 
California National of Sacramento and the 
California Trust & Savings. Closing of the 
two Sacramento institutions tied up $34,- 
000,000 in 9,000 commercial accounts, 
36,000 savings accounts. Cause: silent 
runs. Airplanes and armored cars with 
$13,000,000 in cash roared out of San 
Francisco to forestall possible runs on 
other local banks & branches. 





Nat & Googie 

George: Get down! Gracie, you 
shouldn't let your dog jump on me like 
that! 

Gracie: That’s all right, George. I 
have to give him a bath anyway. 

George: I love dogs as much as any- 


body. But a movie theatre’s no place for 
a dog. 
Gracie: George, you’re awfully silly. 


How could a moving picture possibly hurt 
him? 

George: Is your brother a lodge man? 

Gracie: No, he’s not a lodge man. He’s 
about medium build... . 

George: Gracie, did you ever wish you 
had brains? 

Gracie (coquettishly): Oh, George, I'll 
bet you tell those things to all the girls. 

Burns & Allen, scatterbrained comedians 
in General Cigar Co.’s weekly radio pro- 
gram, have been gushing such lines as 
these for nearly a year. In Variety’s na- 
tional survey of program popularity they 
have climbed into fifth place. In the 


WHERE ALLEGHENY 


G i. 
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minds of more casual radio listeners Burns 
& Allen have shot into first place as the 
most annoying broadcast on the air—the 
climax of sub-moronic radiodrivel. 

To each other and to their friends 
George Burns and Gracie Allen are “Nat” 
and “Googie.” George was born Nat Birn- 
baum, one of twelve children of a Man- 
hattan East Side clothing manufacturer. 
At 11 he was on the stage, giving imitations 
of stage stars he had never seen. Gracie 
danced jigs, played brogue parts up & 
down the Pacific Coast in an Irish troupe. 
Ten years ago George Burns and Gracie 
Allen teamed up in vaudeville in Boonton, 
N. J. at $10 a performance. At first it 
was Gracie who played the exasperated 
“straight” to George’s fatuous lines. 
Audiences awarded George’s gags a crash 
of silence, roared at Gracie’s twittery 


voice, her air of blissful inanity. They 
promptly changed places. Three years 
later in Cleveland George Burns and 


Gracie Allen were married by a peace 
justice who was in a hurry to go fishing. 
Their taxi ticked up only 15¢ waiting time. 

Last week Nat Burns, Googie Allen, 
General Cigar and their admen, J. Walter 
Thompson Co., fairly dithered with excite- 
ment over a lush harvest of free publicity. 
It all derived from a neat stunt concerning 
Gracie ‘Allen’s “lodge,” incredible and 
wholly mythical brother in which Colum- 
bia Broadcasting System happily co- 
operated. On every Wednesday night 
program for nearly a year Gracie has been 
piping stories of this brother who invented 
a way of manufacturing pennies for 3¢, 
who printed a newspaper on Cellophane 
so that when dining in restaurants he could 


STEELS ARE USED 








For over thirty years constantly increasing tonnages 
of Allegheny Steel Furniture Sheets have been used by 
the leading metallic furniture manufacturers. 


ALLEGHENY PRODUCTS 
SHEETS: For Automobile 


Bodies, Metallic Furniture, 
Deep Drawing 
ALLEGHENY METAL 


flatness. 


ALLEGHENY ALLOYS 
ELECTRICAL SHEETS 
STEEL CASTINGS 
SEAMLESS TUBING 
BOILER TUBES 
PIPE 


Serves.” 





Steel desks, filing cabinets, safes, tables, waste 
paper baskets and other products are regularly 
produced from Allegheny Sheets,—always pre- 
ferred for their clean, uniform surface and 


Write for Brochure T-12—“Where Allegheny 


ALLEGHENY STEEL 


COMPANY...BRACKENRIDGE...PA. 

Sales Offices and Warehouse Stocks in the Principal Cities 
Stocks carried by Jos. T. Ryerson & Son, Inc. Warehouses—Dunham, Carrigan 
& Hayden Co., San Francisco; Union Hardware & Metal Co., Los Angeles 


watch his hat & coat, who hurt his} 


falling off an ironing board while Dress: 
his pants. Early this month Gy 


simpered the news that her brother } 
disappeared. The stunt was to find hy 

Columbia Broadcasting’s part lay in} 
ting Burns & Allen wander in & oy 
other station programs. Amid prearrang 
confusion they burst in with a flood 
stupid questions as to the whereabouts 
the daft brother. Audiences loved ; 
Newspaper colyumists gave it columns, 
space. And last week Animal Hun; 


Burns & ALLEN 


She made her brother miserable. 


Frank Buck (Bring ’Em Back Alii 
joined the nonsensical brother-hunt.* 
Whatever critical listeners may thi 
of Nat Burns’s gags they do sell Rober 
Burns cigars. In a study of radio advert 
ing’s effectiveness in 1931 Professor Rober 
F. Elder of M. 1. T. reported that Robey 
Burns had 25% more smokers in raé 
homes than in non-radio homes. This ye 
he reported that the advantage had i 
creased to 26092. Radiomen think th 
Guy Lombardo and his orchestra, also 
the General Cigar program, deserve prai: 
for this increase as well as Burns & All 
A shrewd guess on Burns & Allen’s rat 
salary: $2,000 per week. Combined w 
cinema and vaudeville profits they mak 





. 


some $5,000 per week, live in a swati) 


apartment on Manhattan’s Central Par 
South. Gracie Allen, a normal adu 
chafes under a growing reputation for li 
ing her comedy character. 

Meanwhile in San Francisco last we 


life was made miserable for Gracie Allen: 


real brother George who was neither mis 
ing, daft nor disreputable but simply 
sober, honest clerk for Standard Oil Co 


*The 


unseen and unseeing audience of \s| 
tional Broadcasting Co. was not let in « 
fun at first. Loth to help puff a competi 


stunt, NBC banned all mention of the bro 
hunt when Burns & Allen were invited as gut 
of Chase & Sanborn’s Eddie Cantor 
mann’s Yeast’s Rudy Vallée. 
actually switched off the 
vertently referred to it. 
threatened to work in a reference in such a W 
that NBC would have to switch station annount 
ments, NBC’s protests have gone pretty mu 
unheeded. 


air when he in 
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Telephone’s Treasurer 

Fortnight ago the No. 1 corporation of 
the world mailed $42,000,000 in dividends 
to 700,000 shareholders. It was the big- 
gest regular quarterly dividend ever paid 
by any corporation, received by the big- 
gest single body of stockholders in the 
world. Few shareholders realized another 
unique feature about the payment : the 
checks bore a dead man’s signature. They 
were valid, however, because their real 
signer was not the Treasurer, but A. T. & 
T. itself. 

Last week, however, a new A. T. & T. 
treasurer was chosen to succeed the late 
Hugh Blair-Smith; henceforth the corpo- 
ration’s checks will again be proper. 
The new treasurer is not noted for 
any flair of financial genius or for a 
sparkling personality. But he is a man 
who has spent three long decades learning 
the intricacies of the company’s account- 
ing system, a man who has worked hard 
and has been devoted to his employer’s 
interest. After being graduated from a 
public school in Jersey City, N. J., James 
Franklin Behan went to work for New 
York Telephone Co. as a ledger clerk. 
Nine years later he was shifted to A. T. & 
T. and made an accountant. Then, after 
eight more years, he was made assistant 
comptroller. Last week he came to work 
in a brown suit to match the upholstery 
in his new office and smoked a very big 
cigar. He is proud of his Masonic activi- 
ties but now that he is 54 years old he 
has been neglecting them a little for golf. 
Youngest 

Last week William Steele Gray Jr. was 
elected president of Manhattan’s Central 
Hanover Bank & Trust Co. (“No Secur- 
ities for Sale’). Tall, dark, handsome, 
he was born to wealth, served in the 
Navy during the War, graduated from 
Princeton in 1919. He promptly en- 
tered his father’s chemical supply house 
as a salesman. In a few years he was 
made president (and still is). Unlike 
Treasurer James F. Behan of A. T. & T. 
who spent 30 long years plodding up 
through the ledgers (see above), William 
Steele Gray Jr. entered banking only eight 
years ago, and then he entered as an offi- 
cer. When he stepped into the presidency 
of Central Hanover last week he was 35 
youngest bank president in Manhattan.* 
The bank which he will manage has over 
half a billion dollars in deposits, ranks 
seventh in the land. 

Banker Gray succeeded George Willets 
Davison who became board chairman. Wil- 
liam Woodward retired into an inactive 
honorary chairmanship. Few people in 
Wall Street know Banker Gray. Few 
even knew his name when it was ticked 
out by the news services last week. But 
the few who did know him knew him as a 
good banker, a good friend of President 
Davison, 25 years his senior. Polished, 
brilliant, faultlessly attired, he lives in 
Greenwich, Conn. His wife, Margaret 
Dunlop, a Southerner famed for her 
beauty, often rides to the Fairfield & West- 
chester Hounds with him. 

. *Manhattan’s youngest bank president was 
formerly Artemus L. Gates, 37, of New York 
Trust Co. who was elected at 33. John Stewart 
Baker, 40, chairman of The Manhattan Co. like 
his father before him, was a president at 34. 
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Easier for Engineers 

The flagman swings his lamp, or his flag 
or hand, in a vertical circle at half-arm’s 
length across the track. The engineer 
blows three short blasts, his indication 
that he has understood the signal to back.* 
Then he throws the locomotive into re- 
verse. If he has a power reverse gear he 
just turns a little wheel, steam doing the 
rest. If he has a hand reverse gear he has 
to push hard and knows that the antic 
steam may kick the lever and break his 
arm. 

Last week the I. C. C., after weighing 
the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers’ 
complaints about the treachery of hand re- 


*When the train is running, the same three 
short blasts mean that the engineer has under- 
stood the signal to stop at the next station. Other 
important whistle-signals: Two long blasts, two 
short: approaching a highway crossing; three 
long blasts: train in motion has parted; one 
short blast: apply all brakes. 
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verse gears, ruled that by the end of 1936 
all locomotives must be equipped with 
power reversers. Of the 55,000 locomo- 
tives in the land (of which 9,000 were 
in need of repair last week), half still 
have hand reverse gears. The I. C. C. 
order means that about $10,000,000 will be 
transferred out of the lean pockets of the 
railways into the lean pockets of the equip- 
ment companies. 

Much easier to operate than a steam en- 
gine is an electric locomotive. Fortnight 
ago Pennsylvania Railroad completed 
electrification of the 91 mi. between Man- 
hattan and Philadelphia. Four crack pas- 
senger trains between the two cities, each 
making a round-trip, are now electrically- 
drawn. Eventually all passenger trains 
on the run, then all freight trains, will 
have electric locomotives. Electrification 
of the lines as far as Wilmington will be 
completed by February but work on the 
Wilmington-Washington branch has been 
postponed. 





NERVE-TIRED 
? 


@ Has the nervous strain of business got you? Do you have 
to get steam up with a cup of coffee to finish the afternoon? 


Are you too tired to sleep at night? 


Maybe you never connected your fagged nerves with caf- 


feine. The caffeine in ordinary coffee over-stimulates the nerve 


centers. Depression follows. Serious ills may be aggravated. 


Try two caffeine-less weeks. 


Hag Coffee. . 


Brazilian and Colombian coffees. 


time of day. 


Switch to Kellogg’s Kaffee- 


. 97% caffeine-free. Unusually good blend of 


Drink all you want, any 


If caffeine has been affecting your nerves adversely, you 


may miss it at first. That passes quickly. Then you begin to 


feel steadier. Sleep better. Fret less. 


Watch your own reactions. Form your own opinion. You'll 


be surprised and pleased, and you'll still be drinking real, 


honest-to-goodness coffee. 


Ground or in the Bean. . . Roasted by Kellogg in Battle Ps 
Creek. Vacuum packed. Buy it from your grocer. Satisfac- yt 
. 7 
tion guaranteed, or money back. fos 
7 ’ oO 
? ail oe 
Sign, Tear Off and Mail This Coupon Now! ae ll 
* af gs 
i ££ tt ¢ 
Send 15 cents in stamps for a - . ee 
can of Kellogg’s Kaffee-Hag rod er 
~ 
Coffee and a booklet on coffee pa eer 
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Ease the Pain 


and SLEEP ! 





“We're mighty lucky to have this bottle 
of Sloan's in the house tonight.” 

“You said it! That pain won't keep me 

awake now. It feels better already!” 


LAME BACK 


—lumbago 


The one sure relief for backache is 
Sloan’s Liniment. Because Sloan’s rushes 
fresh blood to the sore spot instantly— 
and this fresh blood stops pain, relaxes 
muscles, warms and soothes you. Your 
sleep is not spoiled. No wonder so many 
millions of people call Sloan’s a godsend! 
. .. And remember — it costs only 35¢! 


SLOAN’S — 
Liniment 


Every Sunday, 9 P.M., E.S.T. 
N.B.C. Blue Network Stations 


ON THE AIR! 


WARDEN 
LAWES 
in 


20,000 Years 
in Sing Sing 











Tune in 


°**The Mareh 


of Time’’ 
EVERY FRIDAY 
8:30 p. m. 
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(E. S. T.) 
Over 37 Stations 
on the 
Coast-to-Coast 
Columbia Network 














Recommended and sold 
by banks and investment 
houses everywhere 


CORPORATE 


TRUST SHARES 
(MODIFIED) 

This is a fixed investment trust 
sponsored by 
ADMINISTRATIVE AND RESEARCH 
CORPORATION 
120 Wall Street, New York 
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Influenza Pandemic 

“The March of Influenza” is what Na- 
ture calls the pandemic which, first evident 
in the U. S. (Time, Dec. 12 et seqg.), has 
spread over Europe. Between the conti- 
nents it hit. the Cameronia, put 500 pas- 
sengers to berth, killed none. Off England 
last week the entire crew of a fishing 
smack caught the disease, but kept to sea 
until they exhausted their rum & quinine. 
French battleships Paris and Jean Bart 
reported most of their personnel disabled. 

Great Britain had suffered most up to 


| last week. Mrs. Kate Meyrick, 60, night 


club mistress, jailbird, mother-in-law of 
died last week. Dead too were 
Aviatrix Winifred Spooner and more than 
1,000 others in England & Wales within 
week. Southampton, Birmingham, 
Glasgow, London suffered severely. Lon- 


| don had 1,100 postal workers sick abed. 


| with 


| their game with Dolwyddelen. 





Leeds curtailed its street car service and 
could not get its gas meters read. A Lon- 
don bride with a 30-ft. train to her gown 
lost, at the last hour, a bridesmaid. At 
Oxford a coroners’ jury could not deter- 
mine the cause of a violent death because 
all the jurymen and most of the witnesses 
had influenza. At Whittingham bailiffs 
were obliged to hunt substitutes for the 
police magistrates, all of whom were ill. 

Ill lay Prince George, youngest royal 
child. 

Ill in Wales lay David Lloyd George, 


| his wife, Son Major Gwilym, Daughter 


Megan. Meticulously he also reported: 
“Two of my gardeners and one secretary 
are also bowled over.” 

In Wales Lanrwst had to cancel their 
Welsh Combination game with Lan- 
fairfechan, most of their players being ill 
influenza. In the Vale of Conway 
League Pentregwyddel had to cancel their 
game with Colwyn Bay Comrades for the 
same reason, and Mochdre had to cancel 
Colwyn 
Bay also had several of their team ill with 
influenza. 

At Doorn lay ill the onetime Kaiser. 
Gottingen, with a third of its pupils ill, 
closed all schools. Brunswick closed part 
of its schools. Nuremburg and Hamburg 
had heavy morbidity. 

Ill lay James John Walker at Cape 
Ferrat, French Riviera, but not too ill to 
chirp: “Do I eat like I was sick or dead?” 
Edna Ferber, infected in London, con- 
valesced at nearby Nice. In Paris the 
American Hospital opened two special 
wards to care for numerous U. S. victims. 
Forehanded Paris undertakers formally 
declared that they were short of coffins. 

Ill lay Lady Mary Bailey. English flyer, 
at Tahoua, French West Africa. She had 
been trying to fly from England to Cape 
Town, was for several days thought killed. 

The U.S. last week seemed purging it- 
self of influenza. The epidemic, which be- 
gan in the South and Southwest, marked 
its peristaltic movement northeastward by 
a death toll increasing week by week: 807, 
1,123, 1,327, 1,568, 1,775. Last week, how- 
ever, only the Great Lakes region and 
New England had much to fear from the 
disease. 

Ill in San Francisco lay California’s 
Governor James Rolph, infected at Sacra- 


mento. Ill in Manhattan lay Howar 
Scott, Chief Technocrat, whose wif 
(Eleanor Steele) attributes his disability 
to Technocracy. 

Current influenza is much milder thay! 
the devastating disease of 1918. Epi- 
demiologists have been unable to discerp 
rhythm or reason to these surges. Ip 
England the Press, having noted an yp. 
seasonable amount of rain, fog and snow 
over North Europe, blames raw weather 

The influenza pandemic last week 
elicited news of other epidemics: In Great 
Britain, foot & mouth disease among cat- 
tle; in South Dakota respiratory disease 
among dogs; in Russia ‘Epidemic No, 
200,” Sovietism for typhoid. 


oe 





seiseins 
Anti-Diphtheria Man 

Two events occurred in Manhattan hast 
week which poignantly stressed the short 
span of modern medicine. 1) Dr. Harvey 
Cushing spoke about the pituitary gland 
before the Harvey Society at the Academy 
of Medicine. 2) New York University 
promoted Dr. William Hallock Park to 
the chair of preventive medicine. 

Handsome Dr. Cushing’s 37 years in 
medicine have included practically all that 
is known about scientific surgery of the 
brain. 

At the end 6f a tenement-walled, chil- 
dren-cluttered street of Manhattan’ 
lower East Side works Professor Park. 
For 38 years he has been a great Name in 
immunology. His New York Board of 
Health vaccines and serums are esteemed 
throughout the world. New York Uni- 
versity medical students have learned 








Dr. WILLIAM HALLocK PARK 


“The laboratory is my baby.” 


bacteriology & hygiene from him si 
1897. But somehow the man’s personal! 
has escaped the record. 
Gynecology, his first medical love, matt 
him a throat specialist. Laryngology matt 
him a bacteriologist. Although he has dont | 
great work in the fight against all diseases 
his pride is his anti-diphtheria record. Be- 
fore his introduction of diphtheria anté 
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toxin to the U. S. there were 150 diph- 
theria deaths per 100,000 of population 
each year, or about 600 deaths per 100,000 
children. New York City used to have 
‘oo deaths a week during the diphtheria 
season, During the last month, the com- 
munity has had only four. 

Dr. Park used to take his test tubes of 
germs to bed with him to keep them warm. 
One of his early laboratories was in the 
Criminal Courts building. The judges dis- 
liked his guinea pigs, drove him out. He 





found a corner in a municipal disinfectant | 


lant, eventually got a regular building | 


and a staff, which now numbers 250. 

Dr. Park’s own office looks over the 
East River. There he sits in a leather up- 
holstered swivel chair, one leg across the 
other, hands locked behind his thin silvery 
hair, thinking or talking. He has a dry, 
brittle, rapid voice, smiles easily. His staff 
yenerate him, play tennis with him (he 
was 69 last month) on the court adjoining 
the laboratory building. In summer he 
fishes in the St. Lawrence. 

His first assistant, and collaborator ever 
since, bas been Dr. Anna Wessels Wil- 
liams, who will be 7o next St. Patrick’s 


Day. Mused Dr. Park last week: “Thirty- | 


nine years! I don’t know what I would 
have done without her.” Neither has mar- 
tied. Says Dr. Park: “The laboratory is 
my baby.” 


Father’s Blood 

Before a Connecticut justice of the 
peace one Edna Newton, 21, sulkily ac- 
cused a Louis Rebuzzini, 28, of fathering 


her child. The justice believed her. 
Louis Rebuzzini hired a_ resourceful 
hwyer, who in turn hired Dr. Alex- 


ander S. Wiener, Brooklyn blood specialist. 
Dr. Wiener took samples of blood from 
mother, child and alleged father, examined 
the bloods this way & that according to 
the dicta of Nobel Laureate Karl Land- 
steiner. Last week litigants, lawyers and 
blood man appeared before a county court 
in New Haven. 

While Edna Newton listened sulkily and 
Louis Rebuzzini sullenly, Dr. Wiener dis- 
coursed about blood types O, A, B & AB 
amd certain substances called agglutino- 
gens M & N, reasoned that if this-blood 
man fertilized that-blood woman, their 
olispring must have this-or-that blood and 
could not have such-or-such blood. All 
this meant that the Landsteiner blood 
froups can show only that a man is not 
a child’s father. But not in every case 
can blood matching prove innocence. For 
example, two putative fathers may belong 
to the same blood group. Nonetheless, the 
blood groups suffice to clear one out of 
six falsely accused men.* 

Ih the New Haven case Louis Rebuz- 
zini happened to be that one. Miss New- 
ton withdrew her charges, convinced that 
Dr. Wiener’s thesis was as valid as her 
own maternity.+ 
aan the agglutinogens M & N are also con 

fered, the chances of proving non-paternity (or 
Non-maternity) are one out of three. 

_lLawyers of the American Medical Associa- 
tion have been unable to find any records of 
blood a courts passing on the validity of 
ree eed pa Magna” But high courts 

es in sermany, 


+i England, Denmark, Sweden, Switzerland, 
aly, 
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Quicker Relief 
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Olds and Pains 











Because of Quick Dissolving Property BAYER Aspirin 
Starts ‘‘Taking Hold’’ 3 or 4 Minutes After Taking 


Due to important, scientific developments 
in the world-famous Bayer laboratories, 
almost INSTANT relief from colds, sore 
throat and various aches and pains, is 


being afforded millions. 


Because of a unique process in making 
and tableting, Genuine Bayer Aspirin is 
INSTANTLY 


Hence it starts to work 


made to dissolve almost 
in the stomach. 
almost instantly. And thus “takes hold”’ 
of the average pain, cold or headache 
three or four minutes after taking. The 


fastest, safe relief, it is said, ever known. 


Remember, it is Genuine Bayer Aspirin 
which provides this unique, quick-acting 
property. So be sure you get the Real 
BAYER 


Naturally you want the 


Aspirin 


when you buy 





fastest, possible relief—and that’s the 
way to get it. 

To identify the genuine, see that any 
box or bottle of aspirin you buy is clearly 
marked ‘‘Genuine Bayer Aspirin.’”’ And 
that any tablet you take is stamped 
clearly with the name “Bayer” in the 
of a 


Bayer Aspirin does not harm the heart. 


form cross. Remember—Genuine 








For Economy, 
Bottles of 24 
or 100 Tablets 










For Pocket or 
Purse,TinBoxes 
of 12 Tablets 
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NO TABLETS ARE GENUINE BAYER ASPIRIN WITHOUT THIS CROSS 
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LEICA’S Built-In Short Base 
Range Finder 


coupled with lens for automatic focusing. No guess- 
work. Fast and accurate focus obtained even with the 
speediest subiects. 


Focal Plane 
Shutter 


with speeds of 1/20th 
to 1/500th second; 
moves horizontally 
instead of vertically, 
catching action 
pictures without 
distortion. 
Standard 
cloth cone 
struction, 
unaffected 


by cli- 





















ZL Inter- 


changeable 
Lenses 


including wide angle, | 
telephoto, and oth- 
ers make the LEICA 
7 cameras in ONE 
Screw type lens 
mount. Your choice 
of 200 accessories for 
all photographic 
needs. 36 pictures 
from a single roll of 
cinema film; enlarge- 
ments to 12x18 inches 
and more. Used and 


ore. Used 3 Years Ago- 
praised by scientists, Th 
explorers, newspaper e Leader oday 
men, sportsmen, professional and amateur photogra- 
phers. Price with 50 mm. ELMAR f:3.5 lens $92.50. 
2-year guarantee certificate. ‘ 

Write for Free Ilustrated Booklet 


“Why LEICA?” Monthly Bulletin, “LEICA Photog- 
raphy” sent to all registered LEICA owners. 


E. LEITZ, INC. Dept. 241 


60 East 10th Street, NEW YORK, N. Y. 





The Pioneer 








FUEL COSTS 
COMPARED 


Survey shows which fuel 
is cheapest in each section 


@ Anyone who spends over $100 a year 
for fuel should write for the free compari- 
son of fuel costs just published by the 
Iron Fireman Manufacturing Company. 

In this report, fuel costs for coal, stoker 
coal, oil, and gas are reduced to a common 
denominator and compared. 

The report shows “‘Cost per therm” and 
“Number of heat units per dollar of fuel 
cost” for the various fuels in leading 
American cities. A comparison of these 
figures shows instantly the relative cost 
of heat from the various fuels. 


“2 


.. 
Cc 





| Sent free on request. Ask 
|for “Fuel Cost Survey.” | 


IRON FIREMAN 


IRON FIREMAN MANUFACTURING CO 
3170 W. 106th Street, Cleveland, Ohio 





Gentlemen: Please mail a copy of the ‘Fuel 
Costs Survey"’ to the undersigned : I use Coal [j Oil Ga 


(CD Residence, [) Business Type of business 


Name 


Addre T- 


i) 
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Technocrats Expelled 

Technocracy was good meat to Nicholas 
Murray Butler a month ago. In his-annual 
Columbia University report, he beamed 
upon “a group of engineers who, im- 
pressed by the recent quickening of pro- 
ductivity and the enormous new possibil- 
ities which lie still ahead of us in this field, 
urge the desirability of an entirely new 
system of control which they term tech- 
nocracy. Without accepting their in- 
ferences, the data which they are accumu- 
lating regarding the efficiency of modern 
production and its methods will have to 
be taken into account in any serious study 
of this whole question.” 

Last week President Butler's Dean 
Joseph Warren Barker defended much- 
criticized Technocracy, explained: “There 
are two clearly marked divisions in this 
discussion as far as Columbia University 
is concerned. 1) The factual survey of 
the energy production rates on this con- 
tinent; 2) the personal opinions and con- 
clusions of the individual members of 
Technocracy. . . . We are interested in 
the factual study. But with the second 
part the University has assumed no re- 
sponsibility.” 

Nonetheless, Columbia was factually 
entertaining the Technocrats. A cry arose 
when the community discovered that 
$5.700 per month of unemployment relief 
was enabling the Technocrats to predict 
everlasting unemployment. Last week 
President Butler side-stepped: “Columbia 
University has no more to do with Tech- 
nocracy than it has with the Fourth Di- 
mension.” 

But under professorial cover matters 
were getting hot at Columbia. In a few 
days Professor Walter Rautenstrauch, 
chief sponsor for Chief Technocrat 
Howard Scott, issued a countersigned 
manifesto: “We are withdrawing from as- 
sociation with Technocracy. A new 
organization under another name will con- 
tinue research into natural resources and 
industrial changes.” Thus Columbia put 
High Priest Scott and Technocracy off the 
campus (see p. 23). 


—. « —— 


At Persepolis 

One of Darius’ six chief concubines used 
to occupy the ancient Persian apartment 
where Archeologist Ernst Emil Herzfeld 
last week played chess. She may have 
played the same old game there. Professor 
Herzfeld, who dug up & restored the place, 
has made it headquarters for further exca- 
vation of other once magnificent buildings 
of Persepolis. 

The place, now called Istakhr, is near 
Shiraz inland from the Persian Gulf. 
Darius planed the face of a mountain for 
grey building stone. Against the moun- 
tain base he built a terraced platform, 
1.000 ft. wide, a third of a mile long and 
upon it started to build palaces. His de- 
scendants continued construction—Xerxes 
485-465 B. c.), Artaxerxes I (465-425 
B,.;). : 

Most magnificent was the square (225 
x 225 ft.) “Hall of 100 Columns.” Arta- 
xerxes completed this, Dr. Herzfeld dis- 





covered six months ago. Atop each flute) 
column was a pair of carved bulls athwar 
which lay a huge cedar ceiling beam. Wip. 
dows and niches broke up the long walls: 
painted carvings enlivened them. Her 
came satraps, courtiers and tributaries for 
homage to the curled & perfumed King of 
Kings. Here probably lived Esther, Queen 
of Xerxes whom the Old Testament calls 
Ahasuerus. Here came _ all-conquering 
Alexander the Great who, at the urging oj 
one of his women, it is told, set the palaces 
afire and saw their grandeur crumble jnig 
a dirt heap. Persia also crumbled. 
Credit for the extensive excavations of 
Persepolis goes to Director James Henry 


—— 


Courtesy Oriental Institute 
ARCHEOLOGIST HERZFELD 


Eve were four years ahead of 
him. 


Adam & 


Breasted of Chicago’s Oriental Institut 
He found the money to finance learned 
Professor Herzfeld and detach him from } 
the University of Berlin. Professor Herz- 
feld, 53, has dug into ancient Persia for 
30 years. The Shah is a personal friend, 
recently visited him at Persepolis. 

Dr. Herzfeld repaid the Oriental Insti- 
tute last week with the publication of tw 
items which struck an ecstatic cry from | 
Director Breasted: “The discovery 
Persepolis is one of the greatest and most 
important in the history of archeological 
research.” 

Item I: Two miles from Persepolis, @ 
stone age village of adobe houses. Stand- 
ing about on the floors are pottery house: 
hold utensils, the remains of food in pots 
clay fire-dogs on hearths, flint knives. Red 
paintings still decorate the walls. Dr. 
Herzfeld figures that the village flourished 
4000 B. C. Just four years before and no! 
many miles away, according to Holy Wi 
God created Adam & Eve. 

Item IT: In Persepolis Dr. Herzfeld ui 
covered a series of wall sculptures which. 
if set together, would form a vast pane! 
of reliefs five or six feet high, almost 2 | 
thousand feet long. He also found that 
Artaxerxes wore scarlet shoes. 
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SPORT 


Cocks & Cockers 

Persons unfamiliar with the ancient 
sport of cockfighting imagine it to be a 
sinister and ugly pastime, practiced in the 
dead of night by sadistic thugs. Such 
persons know of its existence in the U. S. 
mainly from publicity given trifling epi- 
sodes such as the one which occurred last 
week near Avon, N. Y. State police were 
advised by agents of the Rochester Hu- 
mane ‘Society that a cockfight would be 
held in the cellar of the Canawaugus Inn. 
When they arrived at the Inn, police found 
a score of cars, their lights extinguished, 
parked outside. In the cellar a fairsized 
crowd was huddled around a tanbark pit, 
where, in the hard brilliance of electric 
light, two gamecocks were silently and 
gracefully tearing each other to pieces. 
Police arrested 23 spectators and one Gus 
Kauffman, proprietor of the Inn, sum- 
moned a justice of the peace who held 
court in the Inn, fined each of the spec- 
tators $10, Proprietor Kauffman $50. To 
agents of the Humane Society, which 
eagerly hunts cockfighters in New York 
State because it receives all fines imposed, 
went 20 gamecocks, to be “mercifully 
despatched.” 

The cockfight in the Canawaugus Inn 
last week was unusual only because it was 
interrupted in a way which cockers are 
usually clever enough to avoid. Otherwise 
it greatly resembled hundreds of others 
held every week all over the U. S. where 
the sport is illegal in almost every state. 

Themistocles imported cockfighting into 
Greece from Persia. Pedigrees of game- 
fowl are far more antique than those of 
any other pure-bred creature. Gamecocks 
would rather fight than breed or eat. They 
are trained as carefully as pugilists. First 
they chase barnyard hens to acquire 
morale. Wearing steel gaffs—corked except 
at the tip—they become accustomed to 
weapons by fighting inferior opponents 
They strengthen their leg muscles on tread- 
mills, sweat off fat in a straw box, have 
their heads shampooed by trainers. Two 
to three weeks before fighting they spar in 
spurs covered with leather rolls. Oldtime 
English trainers fed their fowl a diet of 
seeds, plants, bark and roots, washed down 
with stale beer and ale, white wine, sack 
gin and whiskey. Thirsty trainers drank 
the mixture themselves, called it cock- 
bread-ale, cock-ale or cock-tails. 

Cockfighting is conducted in “mains” of 
seven Or more individual fights. Bettors 
Wager on either the fights or the main. 
There are 24 different sets of rules, all 
derived from the Old Royal Pit Rules of 
England. Usually the pit is a platform 
about 20 feet in diameter, covered with 
tanbark, matting or carpet. The birds are 
put together, beak to beak, in a chalk ring 
4 yard wide at the centre. A rail around 
the edge of the pit keeps them frora fall- 
Ing out but a “squawker” or a “runner” 
can jump the rail if he feels inclined. 
Fighting cocks wear over their natural 
Spurs either “gaffs’—fine-pointed needles 
1} to 24 inches long—or “slashers”—fine- 
edged blades. Before being pitted against 
each other, the cocks are weighed at ring- 
side scales. Birds differing more than two 











TIME 


ounces in weight rarely fight each other. 

Gamefowl in the U. S. belong to three 
main strains: Old English, Oriental and 
Modern English, a combination of Old 
English and Oriental. There are more than 
250 variations of the three strains, with 
names like Crazy Snakes, Kansas Sluggers, 
Gordon Games, Mortgage Lifters, Meal 
Tickets, Roughhouse Blues. 
belong to three main types. In such pits 
as “The Sag” in Chicago, disreputable 
cockers hold ill-conducted contests between 
second-rate birds. A larger class of cock- 
ers are poultry breeders, farmers, country 
folk who raise gamefowl for profit, pit 
them at well-advertised meets such as the 
Orlando tournament in Florida. The third 
class of cockers are wealthy individuals 
like the members of the Heel Tap Club, 
who breed and fight gamecocks for the 
amusement of making huge sidebets. Lest 
their names become known, such breeders 
almost never pit their birds at well-known 
meets. 

Principal cockfighting centres in the 


U. S. are at Stevenson and Uniontown, 
Ala.; Biloxi, Miss.; Little Rock: New 
Orleans; Bartlesville, Okla.; El Paso; 


Highlandtown, near Baltimore; Memphis; 
Lexington; the Sierra Game Club in Grass 


Valley, Calif.; Bismarck, Mo.; Grand 
Rapids; Newark; Aiken, S. C., where 


North and South Carolina breeders have 
been holding interstate mains for two 
centuries. Because cockfighting, 
firmly established and thoroughly organ- 
ized, needs to be furtively conducted, 


Cockers also | 





though | 


there are no precise statistics on the sport. | 


Cockers estimate that 1,000 mains are 
held in the U. S. every year, that wagers, 


purses and admission fees amount to more | 


than $5,000,000 per year. Three 


cock- | 


fighting periodicals—Grit and Steel, Game | 


Fowl News, Feathered Warrior—have a 
combined circulation of about 15,000 
Second-rate gamecocks can be bought for 
$20 and more. First-rate gamecocks are 
given away or stolen, almost never sold. 


MILESTONES 


Born. To Philip Knight (‘“P. K.’’) 
Wrigley, Chicago chicle and baseball ty- 
coon; and Helen Atwater Wrigley; a first 
son, third child; in Chicago. 
liam. 








° 


Born. To Beatrice Ferguson Snipes, 29, 
Columbia (S. C.) murderess whose death 
sentence was commuted last fortnight to 
life imprisonment; a daughter. Weight: 
7 lb. Name: Frances Joan Snipes. The 
judge: “The child, of course, is not sen- 
tenced to the penitentiary.” The hospital: 
“What to do with the baby is the peni- 
tentiary’s problem, not ours.” 


Born. To the Aga Khan III, 57, In- 
dian prince, sportsman, direct descendant 
of Mohammed and spiritual leader of all 
Ismaili Moslems; and the Begum Aga 
Khan, 34, his Roman Catholic wife, one- 
time French dressmaker; a son, their first ; 
in the American Hospital, Paris. Name: 
Sadruddin Aga. The Aga Khan’s legal 
and spiritual heir remains his son Ali, 26, 
resident of England, by a first wife. 


Name: Wil- | 














**Helps me in business.” 


better 


Hearing Aid 


... made by Bell 
Telephone makers 


Wuen the men long trained in making tele- 
phones turned their attention to apparatus 
to help the hard-of-hearing, something supe- 
rior was bound to result. 

These men have built a reputation as ex- 
perts in sound, They made the first success- 
ful talking picture apparatus, led the way 
in aviation radio and in the many applica- 
tions of sound amplifying. 

The new Western Electric Audiphone is 
a hearing aid that really aids. Special care 
in design has made it compact, light, incon- 
spicuous. Try it, hear the difference! For 
name of nearest dealer, write the distribu- 
tors, Graybar Electric Company. 


Distributors in Canada: Northern Electric Co., Ltd. 


Western Electric 


-HEARING AID-.- 


roo rr or er ern — ——— eee ee 
| GRAYBAR ELECTRIC CO. TA 

Graybar Building, New York, N. Y. } 
| Gentlemen: Please send me full information on the 


Western Electric Audiphone and name of nearest dealer. 


| NAME 


| ADDRESS 
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Why did they always say - WOULD YOU | 


TIME 


MIND WRITING US A LETTER ? 





EORGE never had any trouble get- 

ting into the offices of Important 
People. But for some strange reason, 
seldom was he given an opportunity to 
finish his story. 
“Would you mind writing us a letter 
about it?” the Big Shot would say. “I’m 
very busy today.” 


Could it be that dreadful thing the 
mouth wash ads tell about? ‘‘Heavens, 
NO!” George decided, “I use a good 
gargle morning and night.” 


Yet his is a common error. George neg- 
lected to consider that even the best 
mouth wash, used in the 
morning, cannot prevail 
against the many breath- 
tainting exposures incur- 
red during the day ...such 
as eating onions at lunch. 


But there is a delightful 
way to keep up the good 





work your morning mouth wash starts. 
Simply pop a Life Saver into your mouth 
whenever breath-sweetness is menaced. 
And how those unwelcome mouth odors 
will scram ... and stay scrammed. 


Life Savers are the delicious ALLIES of 
the morning mouth wash... and keep the 
breath fragrant all the way ’round 

the clock! 





LIFE SAVERS come in 14 en- 
ticing flavors. The latest taste 
sensation is SPEAR-O-MINT. 


Do You Know Your VERTICAL Markets, 
as well as your horizontal ones ? 


MARKETS BY INCOMES 


is the first accurate study of the vertical markets which exist in every geo- 


graphical district. 
different income levels. 


It shows the actual buying performance of families at 


VOLUME I—Analysis of purchases of: Automobiles, Refrigerators, Housing, 
Electrical Appliances, Radios, Groceries, Toilet Articles, Travel. 
VOLUME II—Analysis of purchases of: Men’s Clothing, Books, Pens, Silver- 
ware, Watches, Clocks, Paints, Plumbing, Sporting Goods, Floor Coverings, 
Public Utilities. Also Charge Purchasing and Summary Tables. 


Price — $2 a volume in paper cover. 


135 East 42nd Street : ¥ | M 


$3 a volume in de luxe velour. 


New York City 


The Weekly Newsmagazine 
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Married. Montagu Collet Norman, 6; 
longtime (since 1920) Governor of the 
Bank of England; and Priscilla Ceili, 
Maria Reyntiens Worsthorne, 33, divorced 
welfare worker, member of the London 
County Council, granddaughter of the 
seventh Earl of Abingcon: furtively, day 
after announcement of engagement: jp 
London at the dingy Chelsea Registry 
Office. 

Divorced. Film Actor Maurice Cheya- 
lier; and Yvonne Vallée Chevalier; by a 
double divorce disallowing alimony to 
Mme Chevalier; in Paris. Onetime Pari. 
sian co-dancers, 1927 “love-bird” couple, 
they split on Chevalier’s Hollywood. 
mania, Mme Chevalier’s “extreme” jeal- 
ousy. 

Sued. James Alexander Stillman, one. 
time president of Manhattan’s National 
City Bank; by one Luc Rochefort, one- 
time Montreal broker; for a_ reported 
$1,000,000 for alienating the affections of 
Marjorie Baker Rochefort, separated 
wife; in Manhattan. 

Died. Edwin Gruhl, 46, president of 
North American Co. (potent public utility 
holding); of coronary thrombosis, sud- 
denly; in Manhattan. 

Died. Kate Meyrick, sixtyish, mother 
of eight, London night club proprietor; of 
influenza; at the home of a son-in-law, the 
Earl of Kinnoull; in London. Choice host- 
her clubs (Silver Slipper, 43 
Club) were her daughters, available only 
to the socially & politically eminent. She 
served five prison terms for selling liquor 
without a license, for bribing police. 


esses at 


Died. Thomas J. Maloney, 73, onetime 
(1911-24) president of P. Lorillard Co. 


(Old Golds, Helmar, Mogul, Murad); of 


— 


pneumonia, complicated by heart disease } 


and grief over his wife’s death last fort- 
night; in Teaneck, N. J. 

Died. Elisabeth Marbury, 76, New 
York Democratic National Committee- 
woman, playwright’s agent, author (My 
Crystal Ball); of a heart attack; in Man- 
hattan. A spinster suffraget, she once re- 
torted to the Lucy Stone League: “I've 
been trying hard for 50 years to change 
my name without success.” She was an 


anti-Prohibitionist (‘‘all wet’), good | 
friend & backer since 1918 of Alfred 


Emanuel Smith. 


+ 


Died. George Moore. 80, famed Irish 
novelist, last of the great Parisian Victo- 
rians; of old age; in his Ebury Stree! 
house in London. Devotee of 19th Cen 
tury Bohemianism. he exhibited Latin 
Quarter candor in his essays (Confessions 
of a Young Man, Conversations in Ebury 
Street), French classicism and Flauber! 
realism in his novels (Esther Waters, 
Heloise and Abelard, The Brook Keritl 

Died. Louis Comfort Tiffany. §4 
painter, inventor & manufacturer of “Til 
fany Favrile Glass,” founder of the 
$1,000,000 Oyster Bay (N. Y.) haven tor 
art students; of pneumonia; in Manhat- 
tan. 





Januar} 
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Green-Eyed Monster 

Jeatousy—Norah C. James—Covici, 
Friede ($2.50). 

Of the few up-&-coming English novel- 
ists, Norah James is not quite up but she 
seems to be coming. Her Sleeveless Errand 
(1929), a potent presentation of justifiable 
suicide, was suppressed by the London 
police. Even fundamentalist parsons, how- 
ever, should find nothing to cavil at, much 
to approve, in Jealousy. 

On the long drive (3075 mi.) from 
London to Gretna Green, traditional goal 
of British elopers, Michael and Catherine 
have a lot to think about. She had been 
married to a War neurotic whose insane 
jealousy had finally driven her away. The 
night she left he had shot himself; she 
still felt responsible. When she was be- 
ginning to get over it she met Michael 
and they fell in love. Before they had 
progressed very far she discovered that his 
possessiveness was developing into jeal- 
ousy too much like her first husband’s. 
She could not risk another tragedy: they 
broke up. On a month’s business trip in 
Scandinavia Michael took stock of him- 
self, discovered his jealousy was a mixture 
of vanity and inferiority, resigned himself 
to having lost Catherine for good. When 
he wrote her a friendly letter, not expect- 
ing to see her again, she gave him to his 
amazement another chance, suggested they 
run off next day and get married. While 
they drive to Gretna Green and marriage 
they are too tired, too busy with their 
reminiscent thoughts, to say much to each 
other, but this time they are sure it will 
be a go. Whether such a laudable trans- 
mogrification is possible or not, Authoress 
James succeeds in making her two love- 
torn victims likely winners, their hard- 
won happy ending almost as plausible as 
praiseworthy. 


a 


Monster Crusader 

Ann Vickers—Sinclair Lewis—Double- 
day, Doran ($1.50). 

SINCLAIR LeEwis—Carl Van Doren and 
Harvey Taylor—Doubleday, Doran ($2). 

Before Sinclair (‘““Red”) Lewis made a 
name for himself as a satirist of U. S. 
civilization he was a romancer and writer 
of romantic verse of the also-ran variety. 
The unromantic world, which dampens 
many high enthusiasms, turned his to hate. 
Because he was a good hater and because 
he gave a name to two U. S. phenomena— 
Main Street and Babbitt—that were cry- 
ing for a name, the public finally ap- 
plauded him and prizes came his way. But 
Sinclair Lewis is still, as he has always 
been, a romantic, an enthusiast. Though 
cynics say that if you want sympathy you 
had better look for it in the dictionary, 
Author Lewis is a passionate believer in 
the reality of dictionary words. Ann 
Vickers, his first book since he won the 
Nobel Prize, is only incidentally an attack 
on U. S. politics, society, penology. Fun- 
damentally it is a defiant, 562-page pean 
In praise of Womanhood and Crusades. 
_Ann Vickers was a tomboy, a bossy little 
girl who, like many another, never quite 
got over her youth. In spite of tempta- 
tions she refused to fritter away her seri- 


ousness in the usual boy-&-girl business in 
her small-town set. She went to a small 
Eastern college, splashed seriously, busily, 
happily as its Biggest Frog. There she was 
tempted from her narrow way by a liberal- 
minded professor, who tried to seduce her 
but succeeded only in destroying her or- 
thodox faith. After graduation Ann rolled 
up her sleeves, got into the woman- 
suffrage fight. From that point on she had 
few breathing spells. While she was labor- 
ing mightily at social settlement work in 
Manhattan she let herself fall in love with 
a worthless neurotic. Of him she was soon 
rid, suffering an abortion rather than bear 











© Underwood & Underwood 
SINCLAIR LEWIS 


His pean is for Womanhood. 


his child. After a brief interlude as chari- 
tarian to a publicity-loving millionairess, 
Ann attacked penology, spent 14 hellish 
months as a matron in a Southern peni- 
tentiary. Conditions there and her help- 
lessness to do anything lasting about them 
filled her with a horror of prisons, a grim 
determination to do what ‘she could. The 
first shadow of middle age found her in 
charge of a model woman’s prison in Man- 
hattan, an Authority, a Famous Woman. 

No willing spinster, Ann always wanted 
to get married but could not find the right 
man, began to think she never would. Ina 
weak moment she married a likable fellow- 
charitarian, quickly discovered that he was 
a windy fake. But she tried to keep things 
patched up till one evening she met the 
Right Man: Judge Barney Dolphin, able 
but not too scrupulous Manhattan jurist, 
with a Broadway reputation and a wife of 
his own. They fell in love immediately, 
and Ann let nothing make any difference. 
She bore Barney’s child, divorced her hus- 
band, stood by her man when scandal 
broke him and sent him to jail, waited for 
his release, got ready to start all over 
again witb him. 

The Author. Friendly Critic Carl Van 
Doren says: “Sinclair Lewis will outlast 
John Galsworthy.” Van Doren regards 
Lewis as “the quintessence of the U. S. 

Much as he has traveled, he remains 
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something of the Middie Westerner, a 
little confused by New York, a little awed 
by Europe, a little suspicious before com- 
plexity and elegance though at the same 
time delighted with them. A satirist at 
home or with other Americans, he is a 
patriot abroad or with foreigners.” 

Tall, angular, awkward, with thinning 
reddish hair, bulging eyes in a blotchy red 
face, Sinclair Lewis would look not unlike 
a mummy if he were ever in repose. He 
talks in a high, quick voice, laughs neigh- 
ingly, loves to keep changing the subject, 
to mimic, which he does ably. He hates 
crowds but cannot stand being alone, is 
shy but bumptious, eager but bitter. 

Born in Sauk Center, Minn. 48 years 
ago, Harry Sinclair Lewis has been a Yale- 
man (A. B. 1907), a janitor (at Upton Sin- 
clair’s Utopian Helicon Hall), smalltown 
newshawk, charity worker, publisher’s 
hack, Associated Pressman (discharged 
for incompetence), Satevepostman. When 
Main Street surprised him by becoming a 
best-seller he was able to take himself 
seriously as a writer. Whether or not he 
enjoys publicity he has had his full share. 
Headlines blared when he: turned down 
the Pulitzer Prize (1926), gave God ten 


minutes to strike him dead (in Kansas 
City, 1927), won the Nobel Prize, at- 
tacked the American Academy, was 
smacked by Theodore Dreiser (1931) 


when he accused Dreiser of plagiarism. 

Restless, Sinclair Lewis has wandered 
far from Sauk Center, writes his books 
wherever he happens to be. After finishing 
Ann Vickers last August, he went to Aus- 
tria for “an indefinite stay.” 


- e — 


Aldous’ Acquaintance 

Texts & Pretexts—Aldous Huxley— 
Harper ($2.50). 

Most authors keep notebooks. In them 
they jot down Ideas for future reference: 
the ideas are not necessarily their own, and 
no law says that they have to be. Many 
a note-jotting author collects phrases, 
verses and poems that strike his fancy. 
Usually not until Fame or Death has over- 
taken them do artists exhibit their sketch- 
books or writers their notes. Aldous Hux- 
ley, reasonably far from Death, is not so 
far from Fame. On the strength of his 
previous work many a Huxley reader will 
buy this notebook (‘an anthology with 
commentaries”), will find the comment 
keen, the choice of quotations illuminat- 
ing. Note-Taker Huxley’s apology for pub- 
lication: “An anthology compiled in mid- 
slump? Fiddling, you protest indignantly, 
while Rome burns. But perhaps Rome 
would not now be burning if the Romans 
had taken a more intelligent interest in 
their fiddlers.” 

Some of Huxley’s notes: The Nature of 
Love, Physical Passion, Old Age, Progress, 
Money, Comic Poetry, Obscurity in 
Poetry, God, Death. Authors quoted range 
from Sappho to Paul Valéry, include many 
passages from U. S. Poet Walt Whitman 
but only one from a living English poet, 
William Henry Davies (nothing from 
Huxley’s late great friend, David Herbert 
Lawrence). Significant of the pendulum- 
swing of modern taste are the admiring 
references to Tennyson and Browning, fre- 
quent quotations from them. As an ex- 
ample of unconscious literature Huxley 
gives the farewell note of a suicide: “No 
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wish to die. One of the best of sports, 
which they all knew. Not in the wrong, 
the boys will tell you. This b——— at 
Palmer’s Green has sneaked my wife, one 
of the best in the world; my wife, the first 
love in the world.” Huxley’s conclusions 
may surprise some by their apparent con- 
servatism: “Every art has its conventions 
which every artist must accept. The great- 
est, the most important of the arts is liv- 
ing.” 





Murders of the Month 
(Listed in order of merit) 

THE KENNEL MurRDER Case-—S. S. Van 
Dine—Scribner ($2). There were half-a- 
dozen suspects when Heath, with Philo 
Vance’s help, discovered that the corpse in 
the locked room really represented murder, 
not suicide. Erudition on Chinese ceramics 
and Scottie-breeding (carefully annotated) 
enables Vance to catch the culprit. 

THE Wuite Cockatoo—Mignon G. 
Eberhart—Crime Club ($2). A handful of 
out-of-season guests in a rambling French 
hetel meet an anonymous corpse on the 
dark stair, followed by shots in the night, 
impersonations, intrigue, two more mur- 
ders. 

Trt Terr You Everyruinc—J. B. 
Priestley & Gerald Buliett—Macmillan 
($2). That box—for its contents men die, 
kingdoms totter, the sanctity of a good 
woman is at stake. An earnest young pro- 
fessor pursues it, learns to swashbuckle, 
to lady-chase. 


206,000 YEARS IN 
SING SING 


By WARDEN LEWIS E. LAWES 


“More exciting than fifty detective sto- 
ries.’"—N. Y.Sun. 62nd thousand. $3. 


TWILIGHT OF 
ROYALTY 


By THE GRAND DUKE ALEXANDER 
OF RUSSIA 


“Convinces us that we ought to have 
more Grand Dukes.” —Baltimore Sun. 
Richly illustrated. $3. 


OUR GENIAL ENEMY, 
FRANCE 


By EDWIN D. SCHOONMAKER 


“Dissipates for all time the most mis- 
leading myth in our whole diplomatic 
tradition."’"—Harry Elmer Barnes. $2.5 


LET'S OPERATE 


By DR. ROY H. McKAY and 
NORMAN BEASLEY 

“The rich and human experience of a 
man who has learned much wisdom from 
his deep and close contacts with human- 











ity. "—N. Y. Times. $3. 
NOT TO BE REPEATED 
ANONYMOUS 


“One of the most valuable books on 
Europe in many years.""—New Republic. 

$3. 
If these books are not available at your 
bookseller's you may order them direct 
from the publishers. Send cash or check. 


RAY LONG & RICHARD R. SMITH 
12 East 41st Street, New York City 


TIME 


DocumMENts OF Murper—T. C. H. 
Jacobs—Macaulay ($2). Fiend Bronk- 
horst, master spy, kills casually thrice a 
day. Scotland Yard and Secret Service, 
hand in hand, win through in time to pre- 
vent world cataclysm. 

In Time FOR Murper—R. A. J. Wall- 
ing—Morrow ($2). The curious Mr. Tol- 
free, a few seconds behind murder, snoops 
around busily until the killer-robber is 
found. 

THe Mystery OF THE FRIGHTENED 
Lapy—Edgar Wallace—Crime Club ($2). 
Stranglers work in Mark’s Priory. Scot- 
land Yard Boys Tanner & Totty clip the 
fiend at the end of a red scarf trail. 

MurpDer IN Futt Fricut—Marcus 
Magill—Lippincott ($2). The corpse 
plunges from the sky. "Twas murder, after 
the plans were found missing. A she-crook 
leaves sufficient track to trace the culprits, 
occasionally by plane. 

THE CRIME IN THE CrystaLt—Robert 
Hare—Longmans, Green ($2). A famed 
British artist is alternately suspected of 
being an accomplice, a murderer, a victim. 
Not entirely innocent, he is vindicated. 

SLADE OF THE YARD—Richard Essex— 
McBride ($2). Lessinger confounded Scot- 
land Yard, until Slade (formerly John 
Darrel, M. P.) sought sleuthing as a road 
from shame. 

My Lapy Dancerous—Sydney Horler 
—Harper ($2). The British Secret Service 
uses a female decoy to frustrate an arch- 
plotter; the Empire is saved anew. 

Murper AT ENnpor—William Almon 
Wolff—Minton, Balch ($2). Tragedy shad- 
owed the Major’s “Southern” mansion in 
New Jersey; the suspected young journal- 
ist clears the family name. 

THe Nametess CrrmE—Walter_ S. 
Masterman—Dutton ($2). Scotland Yard 
spots, but does not punish, the murderer. 

PLUNDER—Frederic F. Van de Water— 
Crime Club ($2). State Cop Tarleton 
loses his man, his job; fights the gangs 
alone. 

THE MuRDER OF SIGURD SHARON—H. 
Ashbrook—Coward-McCann ($2). Spike 
Tracy reads books in the New York Pub- 
lic Library to solve this one. 


Books of the Week 

MorHer & Four—Isabel Wilder— 
Coward-McCann ($2). Long-winded 
family struggles in a university town, 
by Thornton Wilder’s sister. 

THE MoperN THEME—Jose Ortega 
y Gasset—Norton ($2). Expanded 
lecture by one of Spain’s foremost 
thinkers, author of The Revolt of the 
Masses. 

BENGAL Mutiny—George Danger- 
field—Harcourt, Brace ($2). Brief, 
graphic resume of the Indian Mutiny, 
guaranteed to make British flesh 
creep. 

Some Catit It Love—Rian James 
—King ($2). The gentle passion 
among Manhattan racketeers. 

ReEcENT Prose—John Masefield— 
Macmillan ($2.50). Papers on Synge, 
Yeats, Chaucer, Shakespeare et al. by 
England’s U. S.-lecturing Poet Laure- 
ate. 

THE Boat or Lonctnc—O. E. Rol- 
vaag—Harper ($2.50). Posthumous 
novel by Minnesota’s late great Nor- 
wegian author. 
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MISCELLANY 


“Time brings all things.” 
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Goner 


In Allenwood, N. J., a relief nurse aj 
the Monmouth County Hospital say 7 
James Garriel’s bed empty, asked the out- 
going nurse: “Is he gone?” She replied: | 
“Ves.” The relief nurse notified the par: | 
ents of James Garriel, 16, of their bereaye. | 
ment, called the undertaker to remove the | 
corpse. The undertaker found that James 
Garriel, alive, had gone to the next. room, 


Trade Ripe diate 


In Oshkosh, Wis., Pauper Mamie 
Gehrke, cashing her city food slip, shrilled | 
at Grocer Jacobs that she would take her | 
trade elsewhere if he did not cash her ' 
slips for cigarets instead of food. Grocer | 
Jacobs had Pauper Gehrke arrested. 


4 
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Pieces 

In Seattle, two passengers on a moving 
trolley quietly & quickly took out electric 
light bulbs, unscrewed brass fixtures, door- 
knobs, seat handgrips. Another passenger 
yelled to the conductor: ‘“They’re taking 
your trolley to pieces.” The trolley 
stopped. The filchers fled. 


_—— 





Free 

In Media, Pa., a twelvemonth ago 
George Sumner Nahill won $20,000 in a § 
Loyal Order of Moose lottery. He banked 
$10,000, bought a $10,000 house. To wife 
he took Iline Thelma Byrd. All spent last | 
week was George Sumner Nahill’s $10,000. 
His wife divorced him, jailed him for non- 
support, because he refused to sign over 
his $10,000 house. He signed. Out from 
jail a free man on his lottery anniversary 
stepped George Sumner Nahill 


. 


e - 


Time 


In Norristown, Pa., “Big Jake” Lehman 
was told that his sentence for first degree 
murder had been commuted from electro: ' 
cution to life imprisonment. Said he: | 
“Now I can finish my jigsaw puzzle.” 


a 








Truant 

In Philadelphia, Negro Thomas Tolbert 
to, was haled into Juvenile Court as 3 
truant. His mother said she had told him 
to stay home until the teacher learned to | 
call him Thomas Tolbert-El, his name 4 
a member of the Moorish-American Mo- 
hammedan cult. Grand Sheik Joshua Way | 
Bey came from Chicago to back her up 
describe his organization which turns Ne: | 
groes into Moors (turbans $3.50, polyg- 
amy permitted). Judge Charles L. Brow 
had Grand Sheik Joshua Way Bey hos 
pitalized for examination, ordered Thoms 
Tolbert-El back to school. 
Marriage 

In Havana, Rosa Cannavaciolo was mat 
ried to Ignacio Florencio Octavio Leo 
poldo Enrique Carlos Pedro Luis Joaquit 
Ramon Salvador Manuel Lorenzo Estebat 
Modesto Jose Boada y Marin. 
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_.. LINES THAT SWEEP AND BLEND 





| Great charm and beauty have been added to Buick 

; ) 4 for 1933... great basic value... and yet Buick’s 

“~~ twenty new body-types are very moderately priced. 

You will find that Buick for 1933 is a larger car. It is longer 
—lower—more distinguished in every way. 

You will find that the bodies by Fisher are smarter, more 
graceful, with lines that sweep and blend, and with upholstery 
and appointments of custom quality. 

This new beauty and distinction of Buick for 1933 are 
matched by its riding ease .. . by the smooth performance of 
its Valve-in-Head Straight Eight Engine cushioned in rubber 
... and by Buick comfort, typified by new Fisher No-Draft 
Ventilation. 

Considering its size, luxury, and durability, the new Buick 
is avery economical car to maintain. After careful examination, 
we believe you will agree that it is not only a fine motor car, 
but also a wise investment. And you can buy it on the 


liberal G.M. A.C. payment plan. 


WHEN BETTER AUTOMOBILES ARE 


THE FINEST BUICK EVER BUILT 
71 General Motor bidue 


BUILT s.« 





BUICK GIVES MORE AND BETTER MILES 


because of these important quality features 


NEW BUICK VALVE.-IN- 
HEAD STRAIGHT EIGHT 
ENGINE. The power plant is 
cushioned in rubber, at five points of 
suspension, giving that vital resule— 
smoothness with stability. 


NEW BODIES BY FISHER 
of Wind-Stream design are beautiful from 
every angle—roomier—and upholstered 
with good taste. 


NEW FISHER NO-DRAFT 
VENTILATION (Clindividually-Con 
trolled) gives cach passenger the desired 
ventilation without discomfort to other 


occupants. 


NEW WHEELBASES are from four 
inches to nine inches longer, and all cars 
are smartly lower. 


NEW X-TYPE FRAME, very rigid 
and durable—plus Buick’s Torque Tube 
Drive—gives exceptional road-steadiness 
and long life. 


BUICK WILL 


NEW SAFETY GLASS is standard 
equipment al in Ser 
models. Sta 






ou 80 and 90 
in 


IT 








shields and v ntilators of all 


All-round equipment in Series 50 and 60 
models at slight additional cost. 


NEW INERTIA-CON- 
TROLLED AUTOMATIC 
SHOCK ABSORBERS auto- 
matically control the ride, assurit 
comfort, without any regulation by hand 
AUTOMATIC CLUTCH CON 
TROL, l Second Syn 
Mesh Transmission and (¢ 
Wheeling, gives great driving case 
BUICK SEALED CHASSIS— 
with all vital parts enclosed in dirt- 
proof, dust-proof, water-proof housings 


with Sil ro 






assures many years of fine, reliable 
motoriug 
AMONG OTHER IMPOR- 


TANT FEATURES of Buick for 
1933 are New Safety Headligt 
System, Increased Drivir 
new Starter Button on the 


board 








BUILD THEM 





After all. 


there’s nothing ! y 


like a 


CAMEL— 


For once a smoker has experi- 
enced the taste of real quality 
tobacco, he can’t be happy with 
a substitute. Try Camels. Get 
to know the solace of choice 
Turkish and mellow, sun- 
ripened Domestic tobaccos, 
never parched or toasted. Then 
your voice will be heard in the 
chorus: I’d walk a mile for a 
———_— iia ema aia 


R. J. REYNOLDS TOBACCO COMPANY 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 


© 1933 
R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Company 


Don’t remove the Camel Humidor Pack—it is pro- 
tection against perfume and powder odors, dust and 
germs. Buy Camels by the carton for home or office. 


The Humidor Pack keeps Camels fresh 


CAMELS 








